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Notes on Books. 


fates. 
JOHN MILTON. 

Milton’s biographers seem curiously enough to 
have overlooked a document relating to the great 
poet's father entitled : — 

“Answer of John Milton, scrivener, one of the defen- 
dants in a suit prosecuted by Sir Tho. Cotton, executor of 
John Cotton, Esq. dec*, against the s¢ John Milton and 
Thomas Bower, charging them with having persuaded 
the s' John Cotton, then old and infirm, to accept the 
sum of 2000/. for a debt of 56001 due to him from other 
parties, 15 Apr. 1637.” 

Todd says that the elder Milton left London in 
1632. Masson and others seem to have consi- 
dered Thomas Bower, mentioned in the indenture 
of 1623, as a servant to the elder Milton, but this 
“Answer” conveys decisive information upon 
both points. In 1637, the scrivener speaks of him 
as “five years his partner, and not his servant, as 
alledged in the s* Bill of complaint,” and moreover 
describes his having “had the shop for near 40 
years,” 

No doubt in 1623, both Thos. Bower and John 
Hutton were serving their apprenticeship with 
John Milton, sen.; the former becoming, in 1632, 
his partner, which would solve the difficulty. The 
answer above alluded to (comprising twenty-one 
sides) has at foot : — 

“ Susteyned 
Jur. xiij die Aprilis, 
1637 cor. nob. 
AGAR, 
Tuo. Acar.” 


' Touching the poet's blindness (about which so 


| much has been written, in the futile hope of fixing 


what would seem to have been a gradual and in- 
creasing disorder of the sight) the broadside (2"¢ 
S. x. 144.), which gives this passage : — 

‘* Milton, that writ two books against the Kings H. 


| and Salmasius his Defence of Kings, struck totally blind, 


he being not much over 40 years old,” 


would appear to have been written by some one 
who knew but little of Milton, and who seems to 
have jumped to a hasty conclusion. —- Vide “ N. & 
Q.” 24 y. 372. 

Carlyle, too, quotes a passage upon this topic, 
(but without giving the reference,) under date of 
Tuesday, 14th Feb. 1653: — 

“Mr John Milton we all lament to know has fallen 
blind in the public service, lives now in Birdcage Walk, 
still doing a little when called upon, bating no jot of heart 
or hope.” ‘ 


Who the John Milton, Jun. was, indicted for 


| treason in 1647 (vide Journals of the House of 


Commons) remains at present a mystery for the 
future biographer to clear up. 
The entries respecting him run thus : — 


“ Die Sabbati, 25 Sept. 1647. Post Meridiem. 

“Resolved, &. that Thomas Carill, Bartholomew 
West, Richard Romney, Ralphe Hooker, John Milton, 
Junr., James Studley, Henry Coltherst, Richard Fortye, 
Mr. William Drake, —— Brooke, apprentice or servant to 
Mr. Barker of Hellen’s, John Hartley, and Daniel Hill, be 
forthwith indicted of High Treason at the King’s Bench.’” 
&e. &e. . 

“Die Veneris, 1 Oct. 1647. 

“The L** and Commons in Parliament assembled hav- 
ing put into a way of inquiry and examination the late 
horrid and violent force done to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment upon the 26 of July last, to the intent that due and 
exemplary punishment might be inflicted upon the con- 
trivers and some of the chief actors thereof actording to 
their demerits, and having received clear proof that the 
persons following, viz. Thomas Carill, Bartholomew West, 
Richard Rumney, Ralph Hooker, John Milton, junior, 
James Studley, Henry Coltherst, Rich’ Fortye, W™ 
Drake, son of Roger Drake of Cheapside, —— Brook, ap- 
prentice or servant to Mr. Barker of Helen’s, John Hart- 
ley, and Daniel Hill, were principal actors in that treason 
and conspiracy, which said persons have since absented 
themselves from their usual places of abode, and cannot 
be found to be brought to a present trial,” &c. &c. 

I annex a letter which I believe has never be- 
fore been printed, showing the existence of a John 
Milton, a prosecutor of Recusants in 1607, not 
that I would identify him with the poet’s family, 
but to show the fact of persons being contempo- 
rary, and bearing the same baptismal and sur- 
name. 

“ After my harty comendacins, Whereas I am enformed 
that by some special! prosecuc6n held for his Ma‘, there 
be diverse recusants w'in the west Riddinge of the 
County of York lately standing owtlawed and extraicted 
into his Mate court of Kinges Benche, These are to pray 
yo* to geve warrant unto the Mr of the Crowne office for 
the present makinge forth of speciall writtes against 
them, to be forthwith delivered to the Bearer hereof John 
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Mylton, at whose travell and chardge the same have ben 
so pursued. And being lykewise enformed of dyverse 
other Recuste* that doe inhabite in the North Riddinge 
of the same county to be in lyke case prosecuted to con- 
viction by this Bearer, whereof no certificat or extraictes 
be made unto his Ma Benche yor wold therin be pleased 
to geve warrant that a special! certiorar’ be presently 


awarded for the removing of the Record in that behalf, | 


this xxiij of Feb™ 1607. 
“ Yor very loving fryend.” 

With one word more I would trespass on your 
columns, A question has been raised and a con- 
troversy excited touching the aristocracy of Mil- 
ton's descent, and much has been written upon the 
arms of the family, &c., supported by a seal, und the 
sign over his father’s shop. This coat of the double- 
headed eagle displayed, &c., is borne also by the 
family of Mytton, with which family his biographers 
seem to desire to blend the ancestors of the poet. 
Mytton or Mutton, as is sometimes the orthogra- 
phy, seems to have no consonance or harmony 


with the name of Milton. How much easier, and | 


how much simpler, it would bave been to have gone 
rather to the widely ramified and ancient family 
of Millington (by an easy gradation corrupted 
into Milton), and which rejoices in precisely the 
same armorial bearings as those ascribed to the im- 
mortal bard. 

Throwing out this hint, I leave to your readers, 


This hero lived a.v. 500. It was the custom to 
throw 400 loads of stones upon the grave of any 
celebrated warrior, as a tribute of respect to his 
memory, by his friends. 

This corslet is now in the British Museum. I 
made a drawing of it when first found ; portions 
of the leather lining then remained. The gold 
was thin, but extremely pure, and the workman- 
ship beautiful. There is a print of it ina pub- 
lication called Old England, but evidently in no: 
so complete a state as when I first saw it. 

* E. C. Gresrorp, 


SHAKSPEARE MUSIC, 
(2™ S. x. 53.) 

The song and chorus, “ What shall he have that 
kill’d the deer?” (As You Like it) is to be found 
set by John Hilton (1652) as a round for the 
singular combination of four bass voices; the 
burthen, “Then sing him home,” is omitted. This 
composition has been rpproduced in Mr. Charles 
Knight's Shakespeare. Mr- J. Stafford Smith 
also has set these words as a glee for alto, two 
tenors, and bass ; he likewise omitting the burthen. 
This composition Mr. Linley has transferred to 
his Dramatic Songs of Shakespeare, adapting it, 


more learned in heraldry and genealogy than my- | however, for two sopranos and a bass, and apolo- 


self, the task of tacking on John Milton’s name 
(ever ijlustrious in itself without either the ad- 
junets of coat-armour or ancestry) to a long line 
of wealthy or renowned progenitors. 

Rarmonp Deracourt. 


THE LORICA, OR GOLDEN VEST. 


The field in which this curious piece of antiquity 
was found is near the town of Mold in Flintshire, 
and known by the name of Cae Ellyllion, which 
means, “ the Field of the Goblin.” ‘The story of 
the “ Golden Spectre,” handed down by tradition, 
is, that a man of gigantic stature is to be seen stand- 
ing upon a tumulus in the said field, with a golden 
breastplate or vest, and many are the persons 
now oe have passed the spot at night, and been 
much frightened by this appearance! In 1833 the 
overseer of the roads caused the tumulus to be 
removed to mend the roads (it being supposed 
from its depth to be a gravel-pit). When nearl 
at the lower part, some large bones were found, 
a skull of greater than the usual size, and a bright 
corslet with 200 or 300 amber beads. 

The late Dr. Owen Pughe, the celebrated 
Welsh antiquary and historian, discovered from 
ancient Welsh MSS. and the Triads that the per- 
son here buried was Benlli Gawr (Benlli the 
Giant), who lived at Yr Weyddgrug, now called 
Mold. The hill, upon the summit of which he 
collected his warriors, is still called Moel Benlli. 


gising for a liberty which he observes he has 
taken, of introducing a strain to the burthen 
“Then sing him home,” which, says Mr. Linley, 
whether by accident or design, Mr. Smith has not 
taken notice of. Mr. L also adds this remark 
concerning those words : — 

“Tt is certainly difficult to conceive why they were 
omitted, if they were designedly so, as they are surely as 
strikingly characteristic as any in the whole song.” 

Sir H. Bishop, upon this point, appears to have 
agreed with Mr. Linley, and has written (for the 
Comedy of Errors), in his effective and dramatic 
style, a setting (as glee and chorus in four parts), 
of “ What shall he have that kill’d the deer,” with 
the words, “Then sing him home” included. 
They are not, however, treated strictly as a bur- 
then, but are wrought into the composition. 

The song “Take, oh take those lips away,” 
sung to the “dejected Mariana” at the moated 
grange (Measure for Measure), has been set to 
music in the various forms of solo, duett, and 
glee. The earliest setting I have yet met with is 
one by John Weldon (about 1707), as a solo. 
It will be found in a Collection of New Songs by 
Mr. Weldon, which the title-page informs us were 
“ Perform’d att his Consort in York Bildings.” 

In Mr. Linley’s work will be found another 
setting of these words as a solo, by himself. Mr. 
Linley was apparently unacquainted with Wel- 
don’s composition, as he makes no meftion of it, 


simply observing, as a reason for giving one of his 
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own, that he “is not aware of any appropriate | removed with her to Hawarden, and lived with 


reading of these words as a song.” 


her relatives the Kidds. These relatives were 


A third solo setting of these words has been | colliers, if I mistake not; and as she grew up, 


done by Sir H. Bishop, to be sung by Adriana 
in the Comedy of Errors. 

There are two settings of these words in the 
duett form. One of them is by Mr. W. Jackson 
(of Exeter), and the other is contained in a book 
of Thirteen Canzonets for two voices, composed by 
T. Tremain (about 1786). Besides a setting of 
these words as a glee, of which I can now only 
say that I saw it many years ago, long before I 
made notes, I ean particularise two others. One 
of these is by the Hon. Augustus Barry, and is 
a glee for three voices. The other, for four voices, 
is by Sig". Giordani (about 1780). This compo- 
sition is headed by an announcement that it is to 
be had also “adapted for one voice, with the 
Harpsichord Accomp*.” 

To the settings of “Who is Sylvia?” (Two 
Gentlemen of Verona) mentioned in my first 
paper, must now be added two more. One isa 
glee by Mr. R. J. Stevens, which I have not seen 
myself, but it is mentioned by Mr. Linley. The 
next is a second pasticcio glee by Sir H. Bishop, 
compounded from Morley and Ravenscroft, and 
sung in Twelfth Night. Rorre. 

Somers Town. 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 


As some mention has been made in “N. & Q.” 
of Lany Haminton (1* S. i. 36.; 2°4 S. ii. 316.), 
and of the cruel and disgraceful treatment she 
met with at the hands of the English Nation, and 
of the Rev. Earl Nelson in particular, it may be 
well to follow it up with some additional informa- 
ton. 

In 1815, immediately after the death of Lady 


Emma Lyons, or Emma Kidd, as she was com- 
monly called, used to accompany her mother in 
carrying coal about in donkey panniers. While 
yet a very young girl she was engaged as nursery- 


maid in the family of Mr. Thomas, the surgeon of 


Hawarden, whose wife was sister of the well- 
known Alderman Boydell, and who resided in the 
house occupied now and for many years past by 
the curate. She left this place about the year 
1780, when she was only sixteen, for a similar 
situation in London, in the house of Dr. Budd, 
who then resided in Chatham Place, Blackfriars. 
From Dr. Budd's house, Emma Lyens passed into 
the service of a tradesman in St. James's Market. 
Here her remarkable beauty and fascination at- 
tracted the attention of some lady of fashion 
(whose name, as well as that of the tradesman 
above-mentioned, seems unknown), who received 
her into her house as a kind of humble companion. 
Her subsequent history is well known; her con- 
nexion with Captain (afterwards Admiral) Payne, 
then with Sir Harry Featherstonehaugh, then 
with the Hon. C. F. Greville, then with Sir W. 
Hamilton, and last, with Lord Nelson. On the 
6th of September, 1791, Emma Lyons, or Harte, 


| as she was then called, became Lady Hamilton ; 


H., an infamous book professing to contain her | 


Memoirs appeared, but it is utterly unworthy of 
perusal or credence.* In the Zimes of August 
22, 1849, appeared a striking article on “ Lord 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton” (I believe from the 


the marriage took place at Marylebone Church. 
In her signature in the Parish Register, she changes 
the name Emma to Amy, and signs herself “ Amy 
Lyons.” Her fate is one of the saddest and most 
touching on record. The most generous and un- 
selfish of women, after the death of her husband 
and Lord Nelson, met with the basest ingratitude 
and the most heartléss cruelty. In her distress 
and anguish, she fled with her daughter Horatia 
to Calais in the year 1813. In eighteen months 
more the strange and eventful life of Emma Ha- 
milton was over. She died— actually of starva- 
tion —on the 15th of January, 1815, in the house 
now No. 11. Rue Frangaise, aged fifty-one. The ex- 


' cellent Mrs. Hunter of Brighton, who soothed the 


pen of the late Mr. Philips); it was reprinted by | 


Murray in the Essays from “The Times,” First 
Series, Lond., 1851. In Blackwood’s Magazine 
for April, 1860, there is an excellent and well- 
informed article on “ Lady Hamilton.” I should 


be glad to hear of any other papers of merit which | 


have appeared on Lady H. in other periodicals. 
Her life reads more like fiction than fact. She 
was born on the 26th of April, 1764, at Preston 
in Lancashire. Her father was Henry Lyons, a 
labourer in that place; her mother was Mary 
Kidd of Hawarden in Flintshire. 
dying while she was a young child, the mother 


* Brenton’s Naval History seems equally malignant 
and mendacious as these Memoirs in its treatment of 
Lady H. 


The former | 


latter end of Emma Hamilton, but knew her too 
late to be of much use, describes her as “ exceed- 
ingly beautiful even in death.” 

“Emma Hamilton sleeps in what was once the plea- 
sure-garden of a woman almost equally famous for her 
personal charms and her strange adventures — the beau- 
tiful Elizabeth Chudleigh, better known as Duchess of 
Kingston. It was consecrated, and used as a cemetery 
until 1816. It was afterwards converted into a timber- 
yard, and no trace remains of the grave of her whom 
Nelson, with his dying voice, bequeathed to the gratitude 
of his country!” * 


Lady Hamilton, I believe, left behind her four 
children: three by Mr. Greville, and one by Lord 
Nelson. Is it known what became of them? The 


* Blackwood, p. 429. 
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writer in Blackwood states that Horatia, after her 
mother’s death, was taken to Nelson's sister, Mrs. 
Matcham. 


“It is with her introduction to Romney that the pub- 
lic interest of Lady Hamilton’s life commences. It is 
impossible to gaze on the face so familiar to every one, and 
which owes its immortality to his pencil, without feelings 
of deep emotion. The charm consists not in beauty of 
feature, marvellous though that beauty is. There beams 
in those eyes, and plays around those lips, the power of 
fascination, which, a few years later, brought princes, 
statesmen, and beroes to worship at her feet. 

“ Marvellous and inscrutable are the ways by which 
‘Providence doth shape our ends!’ Had that face been 
less beautiful, had the heart of its’ possessor been less 
brave and faithful, had she lacked courage or prompti- 
tude,—- or, strange as it may sound, had she been less 
frail, had she possessed fewer virtues or fewer faults, — 
the whole course of History might have been changed, 
and the Nile, and even Trafalgar, have had no place in 
the Annals of England. 

“ That Romney, like his friend Hayley, the biographer 
of Cowper, conceived a romantic attachment to the beau- 
tiful subject of his pencil, is abundantly shown by his 
letters. ‘The Divine Lady,’ as he calls her, was the ob- 
ject of sentimental and distant adoration, and never did 
devout worshipper pay more precious homage at the 
shrine of his idol, He painted as many as twenty-three 
pictures of her. 

“ The following is a list of the Pictures painted by 
Romney from Lady Hamilton, and given in J. Romney’s 
Life of the Painter: —1. ‘ Nature,’ 1782 — now in the 
possession of Mr. Fawkes of Farnely; 2. Circe, painted 
about the same time — unfinished; 3. Iphigenia; 4. St. 
Cecilia; 5. Bacchante—sent to Sir W. Hamilton at 
Naples, and lost at sea; 6. Alope; 7. The Spinstress; 8. 
Cassandra — Boydell’s Shakspeare Gallery; 9. Three- 
quarters, Straw-hat, ‘ Emma’ — Mr. Crawford; 10. Bac- 
chante — Sir J. Leicester — figure painted in afterwards ; 
11. Half-length, sent to Naples; 12. Do. given to her 
mother; 13, 14. Calypso and Magdalen — Prince of 
Wales; 15, 16,17. Joan of Arc, Pythian Priestess, and 
Cassandra — unfinished; 18, Half-length, Reading, light 
reflected on the face—Hayley ; 19. Three-quarters, 1792; 
20, 21, 22. Three-quarters, side face. ‘Two other un- 
finished heads. 
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“In addition to this list, there is a very beautiful | 


figure called ‘The Seamstress,’ which, we believe, was 
painted from Lady Hamilton. She was also the original 
of Reynolds’ celebrated ‘ Bacchante’; and if our memory 
serves us correctly, of two remarkably fine full-lengths 
by Hopner, ‘The Comic Muse’ and ‘A Magdalen,’ be- 
longing to the Marquess of Hertford at Ragley. 
a magnificent full-length, by Lawrence, in the National 


There is | 


Gallery of Scotland, and a very lovely chalk head by the | 


same artist, signed ‘ Emma,’ in the British Museum,” * 


There is a portrait of Lady H. omitted in the 
foregoing list, viz. a miniature (executed by Dunne, 


I think,) which she sent to her former mistress, | 


Mrs. Thomas, and which is still in the possession 
of that lady’s family. 

Perhaps some of your correspondents could add 
to this list, and, besides, give the present locale of 
the above when not mentioned? One of Rom- 
ney’s portraits of Lady H., I may add, is in the 
possession of Lord De Tabley. 


* Blackwood, 


S. X. Nov. 3. 


“We know few characters,” says the excellent writer 
in Blackwood, “ of which it is so difficult to form a just 
and impartial estimate as that of Lady Hamilton. Hap- 
pily it is not our duty to mete out reward or punishment, 
Few, if any, have ever been exposed to such dangers and 
such temptations. The most precious gifts of Providence 
bodily and mental, which were lavished upon her in pro- 
fusion, were but so many additional snares in her path, 
* With all her faults,’ says one who was by no means dis. 
posed to extenuate these faults, ‘her goodness of heart is 
undeniable. She was the frequent intercessor with Nel- 
son for offending sailors; and in every vicissitude of her 
fortune she manifested the warmest affection for her 
mother, and showed the greatest kindness to a host of 
discreditable relations.’* Her husband, with his dying 
breath, bore witness that, during ‘ the ten years of their 
happy union, she had never in thought, word, or deed, 
offended him.’ 

“The nature of her intimacy with Nelson will pro- 
bably remain for ever an enigma. The more closely the 
evidence is examined, the more perplexing does the in- 
quiry become. Confident assertion in this, as in most 
other cases, is confined almost exclusively to those who 
know least of the subject. There cannot be a stronger 
proof of this difficulty than that which is derived from 
the fact, that the two latest biographers of Nelson, both 
of whom have devoted infinite labour to the inquiry, have 
arrived at diametrically opposite conclusions. Dr. Petti- 
grew is convinced that Horatia was the daughter of Lady 
Hamilton f, and Sir Harris Nicolas is equally convinced 
that she was not.[ Those who were most likely to be 
well-informed upon the subject, Lord St. Vincent, Hardy, 
Dr. Scott, his confidential friend and a:lviser Mr. Hasle- 
wood, and, we may add, the several members of his own 
family, seem to have considered Nelson’s attachment to 
Lady Hamilton purely Platonic. The evidence in sup- 
port of this view of the case is collected in the seventh 
volume of the Nelson Despatches, pp. 369. to 396.” 

The writer in Blackwood, however, feels himself 
“ compelled reluctantly” to take the generally re- 
ceived view of the matter. At the same time, he 
vindicates her memory from the calumnies con- 
nected with Graham's exhibition, Romney, and 
Carracciolo. In the March Number of Blackwood, 
the same writer vindicates Nelson's memory with 
regard to Carracciolo. 


Minor Rotes. 


Druse Maaic or Tasie-Turninc.—As a coun- 
terpart to the extraordinay proceedings of Mr. 
Home at Mr. Milner Gibson's house, described 
in a recent number of the Cornhill Magazine, I 
make the following extract from Col. Churchill's 
Mount Lebanon (i. 164.) : — 

“ Sheik Bechir is one of the best informed of the Druse 
sheiks, and has acquired a store of history and literature, 


| which makes his conversation in every way superior. 


He has for some years devoted his time, singular as it 
may appear, to the cultivation of magic [table-turning], 
and the stories he relates of his interviews with immate- 
rial beings are novel and startling. At times he will 


* Nelson Despatches, vol. vii. p. 390. 
+ Memoirs of Nelson, vol. ii. p. 655. 
{ Nelson Despatches, vol. vii. pp. 369. 395. 
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place a jug between the hands of two persons sitting op- | 


ite to each other, when, after the recital of certain 
passages taken indiscriminately from the Koran and the 
Psalms of David [table-turning can be done here with- 
out this], it will move spontaneously round, to the asto- 
nishment of the holders [ beholders also}. A stick, at his 
bidding, will proceed unaided from one end of a room to 
the other. A new Testament, suspended to a key by a 
piece of string, will in the same way turn violently 
round of itself. On two earthenware jars being placed in 
opposite corners of a room, one being empty, the other 
filled with water, the empty jar will, on the recital of 
certain passages, move across the room; the jar full of 
water will rise of itself on the approach of its companion, 
and empty its contents into it, the latter returning to its 
Jace in the same manner that it came. . . a double-locked 
door will unlock itself. There cannot be a doubt that 


an unseen influence of some kind is called into operation, | 


but of what nature those may conjecture who like to 
speculate upon such matters.” 
T. J. Bucxton. 


Levant Norges anp With a view to 
promote the investigation of the various branches 
of archeology, ethnology, folk lore, &c. in the Le- 
vant, I have prevailed on the editor of the Levant 
Quarterly Review to imitate “N. & Q.” by iusti- 
tuting L. Q. R. N.& Q. I trust this step may be 
useful, and that it may receive the countenance of 


such of your readers as are interested in Levant | 


inquiries. Hype Crarke. 


Constantinople, Oct. 


Sexire Lactration.—The following incident, | 


related by Richard Baxter, at p. 160. of his Strange 
Preservations in the lute Wars, will serve to corro- 
borate certain statements of the like nature made by 
Dr. Livingstone in his account of Central Africa :— 


“ When Prince Rupert marched with his army through 
Lancaster to York-fight, where he was overthrown, the 
town of Bolton made some resistance in his passage; and 
he gave them no quarter, but killed men and women. 
When he was gone, those that escaped came out from the 
places where they lurked; and an old woman found in 
the streets a woman killed, and a child by her, not dead. 
The old woman took up the child; and, to still its erying, 
put her own breast to the child, which had not given 
suck, as 1 remember, of above 20 years. The child being 
quieted, she presently perceived milk to come, and con- 
tinued to give the child sufficient milk till it was pro- 
vided for. I had the full assurance of this from my 
worthy friend Mrs. Hunt, wife of Mr. Rowland Hunt, of 
Harrow-on-the Hill, who told me she was one of those 
appointed to make trial of the case, and she found it true; 
and the old woman’s breasts to give the child milk, as 
was reported. And she told me, in 1665, that the said 
child was at that time alive, a servant-woman in London.” 


J. W. 

Tue Humanity or Lours XV.—While the 

naval and military tactics of the two most power- 

ful nations of Europe appear to have for their 

object the greatest destruction and misery of 
their species, as if they desired that 

“ Unpitying massacre might waste the world,” 
there is a pleasure in contemplating, even in an 


enemy, a disposition to mitigate or avert the evils 


which war so excessively entails upon mankind. 
The annexed is from the History of France, and 
it holds in just contrast what would have been 
the inclination of Louis XI. In conclusion, let 
me disown being the unqualified panegyrist of 
Louis XV. The licentiousness of his reign was 
unbounded, and, having read La Vie privée de 
Louis XV., 4 tomes, 1788, most people would, I 
think, come to the same inference : — 

“ Dans la guerre désastreuse de 1756, lorsque les Ang- 
lais bravaient Louis XV., jusque dans ses ports, Dupré, 
chimiste du Davphiné, inventa un feu si rapide et si 
dévorant, qu’on ne pouvait ni l’éviter ni I’éteindre; l'eau 
lui donnait une nouvelle activité. On en fit des expéri- 
ences sur le canal de Versailles, en présence du roi,—dans 
les cours de l’arsenal & Paris,—et dans plusieurs ports du 
Royaume; elles firent toutes frémir les militaires les plus 
intrépides. Trop certain qu’un seul homme. avec un tel 
art pouvait détruire une flotte entitre, ou briler une 
ville, sans qu’aucune force humaine pit donner le moin- 
dre secours, Louis XV. défendit 4 Dupré de communiquer 
son secret & personne, et le récompensa pour qu'il se tut.” 

The author concludes with this remark : “ Louis 
XL. n’aurait pas été si serupuleux.” =.= 


Spirit Hanps.— The writer of the well-known 
paper in the Cornhill Mag. describes the peculiar 
feeling of the large hand which “came under the 
table-cover,” and which he audaciously ventured 
to seize. ‘It was palpable as any soft substance, 
velvet, or pulp; and at the touch it seemed as 
solid; but pressure reduced it to air.” The fol- 


lowing curious parallel occurs in the Travels of 


Evliya Effendi, Part 1. p. 4.. (published by the 


| Oriental ‘Trans. Fund) : — 


Evliya had been favoured by a miraculous 
vision, “while sleeping in my father’s house at 
Islambiul.” He dreamt that he was in a certain 
mosque “ built with money lawfully gotten, from 
which prayers therefore ascend to heaven.” ‘That 
the Prophet himself, “with his two grandsons 
Hasan and Hosain, the twelve imaums and the 
ten disciples,” made their appearance, and that he 
himself, Evliya, took part in the service which 
followed. 

“IT afterwards went round, kissed the hands, and re- 
ceived the blessings of each. Their hands were perfumed 
with musk, ambergris, spikenard, sweet basil, violets, and 
carnations: but that of the prophet himself smelt of no- 
thing but saffron and roses, felt when touched as if it had 
no bones, and was as soft as cotton, The hands of the 
other prophets had the odour of quinces; that of Abu- 
bekr had the fragrance of melons; Omar’s smelt like 
ambergris; Osman’s like violets; Ali's like jessamine; 
Haséin's like carnations; and Hosein’s like white roses.” 


R. J. K. 


A Puonetic Transtation.—A sporting Somer- 
setshire farmer, who had been welcomed one morn- 


| ing at the mansion, stalked up to the fireplace, 


over which he observed the well-known motto— 
“Pro aris et focis.” “Ah! Squire,” exclaimed 
the honest yeoman, “I see you be all for the ares 
and foxes up there too.” F. Pui.orr. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Querics, 
MR. REUTER AND HIS TELEGRAMS. 


I have often asked, who is this mysterious per- 
son? Where is the office in which he carries 
on his correspondence? How are his messages 
conveyed therefrom to the different London 
newspapers in the same brief words every 
morning? Revolutions, battles, sieges, surrenders, 
capitulations, annexations, proclamations, and so 
forth, so that in the brief space of twenty-four 
hours to every state in Europe events are com- 
municated that heighten each morning's expec- 
tation for the latest astounding intelligence, and to 
increase our appetite for breakfast. The only 
account I have been able to obtain (though others 
may be more fortunate than myself) is in a letter 
from the London correspondent of the Birming- 
ham Journal of Saturday the 6th inst. This 
news-collector is a very entertaining original let- 
ter-writer ; has an anecdote to tell of almost every 
eminent native or foreigner. While Parliament is 
sitting he is to be found in the gallery or lobby of 
both Houses. He reports speeches at public meet- 
ings;,sometimes foretells events that are about to 
come, as well as accurately depicting every day's 
occurrences. 

Read what he says of Mr. Reuter. There is no- 


thing political in the following os to ex- | 


clude it, I think, from the columns of “ N. & Q.,” 
in which politics and party are very properly dis- 
allowed : — 

“ Seeing what the truth is, perhaps one oughtn’t to be 
quite so much astonished at the falsehood. Nor is it the 
talsehood that astonishes so much as the deliberation of 
its concoction beforehand, the systematic order of its pre- 
paration in readiness for long foreseen contingencies. It 
would seem as if nothing can happen, or fail to happen, 
that the suitable lie is not duly devised in anticipation, 
docketed, and put away ready for instantaneous use, just 
as the late Mr. Dod, the Parliamentary Plutarch, took 
the lives of half the contemporary celebrities so as to be 
in at their death. The moment that happened, he had 
simply to prefix the date and place of demise, and to 
the amazement of the obfuscated public, ever ‘ wondering 
with a foolish face of praise,’ out comes, the following 
morning, two or three columns of necrological minutix, 
apparently impromptu, but, in reality, elaborated many 
months, and, in some cases, many years anteriorly. Reu- 
ter has many Dods, and doubtless many dodgers, more or 
less artful, in his employ; and artful beyond all dodgers 
is he who chiefly employs him, supplying him with the 
wherewithal for dodging all questions to an unanswerable 
solution, and gagging enquirers who press their interroga- 
tories inconveniently close, All things are open to Reu- 
ter, but no one asks who has supplied the key. He 
appears to have a whole brigade of Boy Joneses always 
with their ears to all royal and sacred closets, and always 
coming down imperial and serene chimneys just in the 
nick of time to overhear what is going on, and what 
isn’t, the latter being the more surprising intelligence of 
the two. Ile knows on the instant that a consistory of 
cardinals has been held, and what they did and said, and 
what they didn’t. Whotold him? Who cares, as long 
as he tells us, and as little care our 


bemouches whe- | 
ther the tidings be true or false, real or imaginary, as | 


long as we have news, the one condition to its acceptabi- 
| lity being its freshness, so fresh that if the end of it con- 

tradicts the beginning, so much the better, as proof of the 
hot haste in which it is struck off, speed and excellence 
being synonymous in these days. e knew, or at least 
told us he did know, the other day, that Thouvenel, the 
French Foreign Minister, sent his resignation to the Em- 
peror, at Ajaccio, because of the unrebuked highwayman’s 
foray of the Sardinians into the Papal States; but that 
on his majesty’s return to Paris the resignation was with- 
drawn because of Imperial assurances that Nono’s nobles 
should not come to ninepence. Only the two individuals, 
of course, could have been aware of this delicate business, 
Yet Reuter told it to all the world, and nobody asked 
whence he derived the intelligence. Who pulls the 
strings of Reuter’s wires? A definite rejoinder to that 
query would let in a flood of sunshine on many an ophthal- 
mic vision at this moment, and show how and why 
feathers are drawn over the general eye for particular 
purposes, the drift whereof is the reverse of benevo- 
lent.” 

May I again inquire if any correspondent of 
*N. & Q.,” or could Mr. Editor, from his know- 
ledge of passing events, inform me who Mr. Reu- 
ter is, and where he can be addressed. Livingin 
retirement, with very limited social intercourse, I 
have hitherto met with no friend who could satisfy 
the curiosity of 

Aw JOURNALIST. 

Worcester. 


COLLEGE POTS AND MAUDLEN CUPS. 


I am not aware of any authority that defines or 
explains the ancient names of silver plate. At 
the present time I am desirous to ascertain the 
origin and meaning of the terms College Pot and 
Maudlen Cup. 

The College Pot, I imagine,—but I beg for 
correction if I am wrong,— was the vessel usually 
used for drinking at the tables of our universities. 
In the seventeenth century (and probably before, 
as well as after,) it was customary for Fellow- 
Commoners, or Master-Commoners as they were 
also called, on their admission to the upper table, 
to present a silver pot. Sir William Heyricke, in 
1613, on sending his son to St. John’s College at 
Oxford, furnished such a cup, engraved with the 
Holy Lamb as the college badge, and an inscrip- 
tion recording the donor’s name, accompanied by 
his shield of arms; and shortly after William 
Taylor, the favourite companion of William + * 
ricke, the young collegian, was admitted to the 
same privileges on making a like offering. 

Sir William Heyricke afterwards paid, “To Mr. 
Miller for a College Pot, 20 oz. less 3 dwt. at 
5s. 3d. the oz. 51. 4s. 3d.,” and “to Mr. Dicher 
for graving 2 pottes 10s.;” the former payment 
being the cost of William Taylor's pot, and the 
latter the cost of engraving the arms and inscrip- 
tion both upon that and his own son’s. R 

From an entry in the books of the Stationers 
Company, it would appear that College Pots usually 
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had two ears, and I should be glad to know whe- 
ther that was their uniform fashion. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


In 1657, “a | 


Silver pot with two ears, after the manner of a Col- | 


lee Pot,” was presented to the company by Mr. 
Yhomas Pierrepont, with his arms and the arms 
of the company engraven upon it; and a like pot 
was presented by Thomas Vere and William Gil- 
bertson. Again, in 1663, it was agreed that the 
sum of 102. which John Sweeting had directed ‘to 
be laid out in something to preserve his memo- 
rial in the company, should be bestowed on a 
silver cup, college fashion. 

If we conclude then that the form of a College 
Pot was that of a mug, having two ears or spouts, 
may I ask for a deseription of a Maudlen Cup, 
equally or more satisfactory ? 

I find in 1564 one given to the Stationers’ Com- 
pany by Mr. William May, which was described 
as “a cup all gilt, with a cover, called a Maudlen 
Cuppe, weighing 11 ounces.” This seems to show 
that Maudlen Cups had covers: but that may not 
have been uniformly the case. In a list of plate 

longing to James I. taken into the charge of 
Sir William Heyricke, his Majesty's goldsmith, in 
1606, | find — 

“A mauglyn cup of christail (weighing) 19 oz. di.” 

May I solicit the communication of similar en- 
tries that may throw further light on this inquiry ? 

Joun Goven Nicuois. 


Tur Srationers or Tue Mippre Aces. — ‘The 
medieval stationers are thus described in Rees’s 
Cyclopedia (1819) : — 

« Stationarii were men, thus called in the middle ages, 
who trafficked in books, made large fortunes by lending 
them out to be read, at exorbitant prices, not in volumes, 
but in detached parts, according to the estimation in 
which the author was held.” 


I should feel obliged on being referred to the | 


original authority or authorities upon which this 
statement is founded. 


Joun Govuen Nicuors, | 
| the passage in Hesiod which has been paraphrased 
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Cornwall did the Prideauxes of Barbadoes be: 
long? and how was the great Admiral Blake 
related to them? I possess a copy of the will of 
Nicholas Prideaux, of St. Thomas in that island, 
member of council ; he died at the lftter end of the 
seventeenth century, when he disposed of a con- 
siderable property among his children, from one of 
whom I descend; and 1 shall be greatly obliged 
to any genealogist who will give me information 
on these subjects. Ina. 


Mary Queen or Scots. — In a plantation near 
to Leyburn in Yorkshire, a few miles from Bolton 
Castle, is a board with the following notice : — 

* (jueen’s Gap, the place where Mary Queen of Scots, 
according to local tradition, was retaken in her attempt 
to escape from Bolton Castle, where she was a prisoner 
under the care of Lord Serope, A.p. 1560.” 

Ts there any historical proof of such an escapade 
having been attempted by the royal prisoner ? 

N. M. 

Prorrer. —Can any of the readers of “N. & 
Q.” give a reason for the word proffer being spelt 
with the double f? Offer, suffer, and differ I can 


| understand, but why preffer # J. 


Trisu ‘Bisnors TRANSLATED To ENGLAND. — 
Some years since I met, I think, with a tolerably 
long list of Ivish bishops translated to England ; 


| but not having made a note at the time, I am 


| now unable to lay my hand upon it. 


Can you 
refer me to the publication in which it appeared? 
ABHBA, 
Hestop v. Mu.tox. — The well-known lines — 
“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep,” 
generally pass as Milton's. See Pur. Lost, iv. 677. 
But I find Wesley twice refers to them as Iesiod’s: 


| see sermon on | Cor. xiv. 20, Zhe Cause of Reason 


Dowacer Preresses.— The House of Lords, | 


in 1661, declared that Lady Dacre, by marrying a 


commoner, had forfeited her peerage: the resolu- | 


tion was come to after the House had received the | © 4 : 
son’s correspondents to him. 


opinion of the Judges on the point of law. Can 
any of your readers inform me whether the opi- 
nion of the Judges can be now arrived at? Does 
it exist amongst the muniments or records of 
Parliament? Is the case anywhere reported ? 


| Swinish Multitude obtainable ? 


and who were the Judges? The resolution is | 


upon the Journal of the House of Lords: “ A dow- 
ager peeress on remarriage with a commoner can 
no longer be a dowager peeress; she cannot be 
dowager of one and wife to another at the same 
time.” L. Q. 


Priwraux or Barsapors axp Brake. —To | 


which branch of the Prideauxes of Devon and 


impartially considered, ii. 1; and sermon on Heb. 
i. 14, Of Good Angels, Introd. 3. If this be cor- 
rect, perhaps some of your readers can point out 


by Milton. Davin Gam. 


Porsox. — It is said that there are many letters 
of Porson in existence, and many written by Por- 
Does any reader of 
“N. & Q.” possess any of them, or know how any 
of them may be procured? 

Is a complete copy of the Catechism for the 
Lespy. 


Enouisu Transiations or Crcerno.— An Eng- 
lish translation of Cicero’s * De Senectute” in verse 
was published in 8vo., 1725, under the title of 
“Cato Major.” Who was the author? There is 
a translation of “ Cato Major” and “ Leelius,” by 
Sam. Parker, London, 1704. Reprinted at Ox- 
ford, 1720, 1727, 1731. Also reprinted at London, 
1736. In Lewndes’s Bibliographers’ Maunal, 1 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


S. X. Nov. 3. ’¢0, 


find noticed a translation by W. Austin, 2nd edi- 


tion, 1671. ‘Title engraved by J. Goddard. Are 
either of these translations in English verse ? 
R. Iveuts. 


Queries. — Will you kindly 
favour me with the names of the respective au- 
thors of the following scarce pamphlets, contained 
in an 8vo. volume in my possession ? — 


1. “A Fragment of the History of Patrick. London, 
1753. 

2. “A Tryal between Patrick and Roger, with a Frag- 
ment of the History of Patrick. London, 1753.” 

3. “ Considerations on the late Bill for Payment of the 
remainder of the National Debt,&c. Dublin, 1754. 

4. “A Modest Proposal for the Prohibition of Speech, 
humbly offered to the consideration of Parliament. Dub- 
lin, 1743.” 

5. “A Vindication of the R-—t H——e and H——e 
L——ds and Gentlemen, &c. Dublin, 1752.” 

6. “A Letter tothe Publick; with some Queries, hum- 
bly offered to its Consideration. Dublin, 1754.” 

7. “A Letter from a Burgess of Monaghan to the 
Parish-Clerk of Ardbraecan. Dublin, 1754.” 

8. “An Address from the Independent Electors of the 


County of Westmeath to Anthony Malone, Esq., &c. | 


London, 1754.” 

9. “An Answer to a Pamphlet, intitled ‘ The Proceed- 
ings of the Honourable House of Commons of Ireland, in 
rejecting the Altered Money Bill, on December 17, 1753, 
Vindicated,’ &c. Dublin, 1754.” 

10, “ Remarks on a Pamphlet, intitled ‘ Considerations 
= the late Bill for paying the National Debt, &c.’ Dub- 
in, 1754.” 


11, “An Examination of the Facts, Falsehoods, and | 
Misrepresentations in a Pamphlet, intitled ‘A Critical | 
Review of the Liberties of British Subjects; with a Com- | 


parative View of the Proceedings of the H——e of C——s 
of I——d against an unfortunate Exile from that Coun- 
try.’ Dublin, 1750.” 
12. “A State of the Case of the Creditors of Burton’s 
Bank, &c. Dublin, 1751.” 
AbHBA. 
Surname or “ Brack.” — Buchanan of Auch- 
mar, in his curious work on Scottish Surnames, 
states that the “ Blatks” are a branch of the La- 
monts of that Iik; and the writer remembers 


I may here notice an error in Burke's Armory, 
1842. He mentions the arms of Dixon of Ram- 
shaw, and then, in the next paragraph, those of 
Dixon of Rainsham. These two entries are but 
the same family arms repeated. There is no such 
place in Durham as Rainsham, and the mistake 
has originated in the similarity of the words Ram- 
shaw and Rainsham when carelessly written. In 
MS. they may be easily confounded. d. 


Story or a Swiss Lapy.— The Letter out of 
which I asked a question, which you obligingly 
answered (2° §. x. 111.) is, as you, suggest, to 
the Rev. W. and not “H.” May I ask the ex. 
planation of another passage ? -—— 

“ The story told by Lipsius, on his own personal know- 
ledge, of the boy drowned in a sewer, and restored after 
he had been two days dead, is as good as that of the 
Swiss Lady who, though pronounced drowned and dead 
by the doctors, clutched a purse of gold when put into 
her % and revived on an attempt to take it from her.” 
— p. > 


A reference to the authorities will oblige C. E. 


Famiry or Bucxnatt, M.D.— William Buck- 
nall, M.D., of Brompton Hall, Middlesex, was 
born in 1690, and died in 1763. He left a son 
Samuel, born in 1711, who was buried in the 
parish church of St. Marylebone, London, in 
1769, and two daughters, one of whom married 
the Rev. Joseph Griffith, to whom Brompton Hall 
descended in right of his wife ; and the other mar- 
ried Morgan Rice, Esq., of Hill House, ‘Tooting 


| Graveney, Surrey. 


William Bucknall, M.D., bore the arms of, and 
was descended from, a younger son of Sir William 


| Bucknall, alderman of the city of London, who 


having seen some years ago (he forgets in what | 


serial, and at what date) a copy of a correspon- 
dence, dated about 1740, between a Mr. Black of 
Dublin and the then Laird of Lamont, corrobora- 
tive of Buchanan's statement. Can any of your 
friends say when and where this correspondence 
appeared ? 

Glasgow. 

Dixon or Ramsuaw. — Can any reader of “ N. 


& Q.,” learned in the genealogies and topography 
of Durham, inform me whether this family is still 


NIGER. | 


was knighted at Whitehall, Sept. 20, 1670. It is 
believed that William Bucknall, M.D., was the son 
of Samuel Bucknall, second son of Sir Wm. Buck- 
nall, Knt., who married Margaret » who died 
at Wrexham, co. Denbigh, about 1736. I should 
be extremely obliged to any of your correspon- 
dents, who have the opportunity of searching 
county histories, if they could ascertain for me the 
fact of William Bucknall, M.D., being the son of 
Samuel Bucknall who was born in 1668, and died 
in 1734? 

I am anxious also to ascertain the surname of 
Samuel Bucknall’s wife; and should be glad to 


| receive any account of William Bucknall in his 
| character of M.D. 


extant? And, if so, by whom represented ? Also, | 
| Sir John Read of Brocket Hall; and had a son, 
| John Askell Bucknall, whose only child, Mary, 


where Ramshaw is situated, which gives a distinc- 
tive name to the family in the Visitations of the 
county? I find in maps two Ramshaws; one in 
Darlington Ward, about three miles S.W. of 
Bishop's Auckland; the other in Chester Ward, 
eight miles N.W. of St. John’s Weardale. 


Sir William Bucknall, Knt., was succeeded in 
his estates by his eldest son John, who was knighted 
Feb. 23, 1685. -He married Mary, daughter of 


married James, 2nd Viscount Grimston. The 
family estates were at Oxney, Herts, and Watford 
in the same county. 

Sir William Bucknall, Knt., had a son Jonathan, 


get §, X. Nov. 3. °60.) 
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who was born in 1670, and another, Benjamin, favourable, and suffered to fall at proper times. 


from either of whom William Bucknall, M.D., 

may have descended; but it is believed in my 

family that he was the son of Samuel Bucknall, 

the second son. H. M. Rice. 
South Hill Rectory. 


Warervitte Famty.—Could any of your cor- 
respondents kindly favour me with an account 
(however short and imperfect) of the descendants 
of William de Waterville, abbot of Burgh, and, I 
believe, grandson of the De Waterville who “came 
over with the Conqueror.” ‘This abbot occupies 
rather 2 prominent position in Peck’s Antiquities 
of Stamford, but 1 am unable now to refer to any 
particular passages. 

Iam told that the name Waterville (and later 
Waterfulle) has, within the last century, been 
corrupted into Waterfield: all three forms being 
still (or at least a few years since) visible on 
gravestones in Bulwick and Barrowden church- 
yards, Lincolnshire. IcuNEUTES. 


Moxx Lewis.— Where can the pedigree of 
Matthew Gregory Lewis (Monk Lewis) be pro- 
cured? There is in Jamaica a fine marble monu- 
ment toa Judge Lewis whose arms are emblazoned 


on it (checquy azure and argent, &c.) with three | 


quarterings. 


married to Robert Francklyn Hodges. MM. (2.) 


Hannah Thatcher, a native of Bristol, who was 
born deaf and dumb, but acquired both the miss- 
ing faculties under the treatment of Mr. Wright, 
“Surgeon-aurist to her late Majesty Queen Char- 
lotte.” After the death of her parents Mr. Wright 
took her into his house, and adopted her as his 
own daughter. 

I wish to know whether the cure proved a per- 
manent one, and what was the young lady’s sub- 
sequent history. If we may judge by the portrait, 
she had a pretty face and a remarkably expressive 
and interesting countenance. 

It is plain that Miss Thatcher was not born 
absolutely deaf and dumb. Such persons can only 
be taught to converse by signs, as practised by 
the Abbé Sicard and others. In her the two 
faculties were merely dormant, and were called 
into action by skilful and judicious treatment. 
Indeed it is intimated that the deafness, at least, 
was to be attributed to local dropsy, affecting the 
laminated membrane, commonly called “the drum 
of the ear.” W. D. 


Krres. — In Lord Dundonald’s Life 
{vol. i. p. 201.) is a curious account of his method 
of communication with the Spanish, during the 
Peninsular war. Proclamations or other notices 
were tied to the tails of kites, which were flown 
over the land from boats when the wind was 


This Judge Lewis had a daughter, | 


Could this method of diffusing news have given 

rise to the Stock Exchange phrase of “ flying 

kites ?” If not, what is the origin of the expres- 

sion ? A.A 
Poets’ Corner. 


Locke's “ Western Repetrion.” —Can any of 
your readers inform me where a book, repeat- 
edly referred to by Mackintosh and Macaulay as 
Locke’s Western Rebellion, is to be found ? 

PEREGRINE. 


Perretuat Morton. —I shall esteem it a par- 
ticular favour if any of your correspondents will 
inform me where all or any of the following works 
may be referred to, as I have not been able to 
find them in the libraries of the British Museum, 
Royal Society, or London Institution ? viz.: — 


1. A Dialogue concerning Perpetual Motion. By 


' Thomas Timme, or Tymme, Minister. 1612, 4to. 


2. De Inventione £terni Motoris. 
rella. Fracf. 1618, 4to. 

3. Essay for a Machine of Perpetual Motion. By Ro- 
bert Stewart. Edin. 1709, 4to. 

4. An Account of the Automaton, or Perpetual Motion 
of Orffyreus, with additional Remarks. 1770. 

5. A Lecture on Perpetual Motion. 1771. By William 
Kenrick, LL.D. 


The above list is from Watt's Bibliotheca Brit. 


By James Zaba- 


| 4to. 1824. H. D. 


Miss Hannan Trrarcuer. —In the Gent. Mag. 
for July, 1823, Part nm. p. 9., is a portrait-of Miss | 


Tae Hem or Live or Lapy Catuertine Grey. 
—In the last edition of Burke’s Peerage, art. 
“Duke of Buckingham,” note at foot of p. 134., 
it is stated that Anna-Eliza, daughter and sole 
heiress of James Brydges, third and last Duke of 
Chandos, was sole representative of Henry Grey, 
Duke of Suffolk, and of Frances his wife, eldest 
daughter and coheiress of Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk, by the Lady Mary, Queen Dowager of 
France, and daughter of King Henry VII. To 
this statement I must demur; and if, instead of 
“sole representative,” the daughter and sole 
heiress of the third Duke of Chandos had been 
described as one of the many representatives of 
the French Queen, the claims of other families to 
this descent would not have been so completel 
ignored. But this is not the point on which I ook 
for information. I wish to know whether the 
Duke of Buckingham is really heir of line, or not, 
to the Lady Catherine Grey. I am inclined to 
think not: for as the male line was curried on 
by Francis, the fifth Duke of Somerset, on failure 
of issue in the elder branches, and continued from 
1675 to 1750, and then ended in an heiress, now 


| represented by the Duke of Northumberland, we 


must look for the heir of line in this family rather 
than in that of Buckingham: but I consider it a 
question that may fairly be discussed in _ & 
Q.” 
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Queries With Answers. 


Leravux.— Who was the Lepaux so celebrated 
in the Anti-Jacobin poem of “ New Morality? I 
do not find his name in any of the French biogra- 
phical dictionaries. A Sunscriper. 

{The individual whose name is so frequently associated 


with those of the “ Lake Poets ” in the pages of the Anti- | 


Jacohin, was the celebrated Louis Marie la Révelliere- 
Lepeaux, the theophilanthropist, and head of the French 
Directory. For an account of this famous, or rather in- 
famous deist, consult Biographie des Contemporains, by 
MM. Rabbe, De Boisjolin, and Saint-Preuve, 8vo., Pari», 
1834, Talfourd, in his Life of Lamb, thus rescues his 
hero from the unmerited category into which the 
joint wit of Canning, Frere, Gifford, and Ellis had con- 
sfened him: “The literary association of Lamb with 
Coleridge and Southey drew upon him the hostility of 
the young scorners of the Anti-Jacobin, who, luxuriating 
in boyish pride and aristocratic patronage, tossed the 
arrows of their wit against all charged with innovation, 
whether in politics or poetry, and cared little whom they 
wounded. No one could be more innocent than Lamb of 
political heresy; no one more strongly opposed to new 
theories in morality, which he always regarded with dis- 
gust.” 


Tue Ass with Two Panniers. — An English 
friend of mine, while on a visit to Paris with his 


wife and daughter, made the agreeable discovery | 
that on more than one occasion he was called by | 


the natives “the ass with two panniers” (I'fne a 
deux paniers). What had he done to merit this 
title? My friend is about the last man in the 
world whom I should think of calling a donkey. 


[We presume that while at Paris our correspondent’s 
friend, when he set out for his daily ramble, gave one 
arm to his wife, and the other to his daughter. As, Eng- 
lish-fashion, he thus paced the streets with a lady on each 
arm, the polite Parisians, that being the case in which 
they apply the expression, would be very likely to call 
him “ An ass with two panniers.” If the party extended 
their tour to Italy, and there promenaded in like guise, 
he would not improbably be called “ Pitcher” (in allu- 
sion to the primitive form of the amphora, with its two 
ears or handles). Nay, even in a leisurely walk with his 
two fair companions along Cheapside, should they in 
similar order of march, three abreast, occupy the whole 
breadth of the pavement, so that people behind could not 
easily get before them, he might possibly hear vindictive 
mutterings of the word “ Bodkin.” 

While we decidedly think many things for which the 
French laugh at us “very well as they are,” we still 
would submit that our countrymen might advantageously 
take a French lesson on this particular subject. With 
our own practice let us compare that of our neighbours. 
In France they manage differently. A Frenchman whose 
happiness it is to have charge of two ladies at once, 
keeping his right arm free, gives his left arm to one of his 
fair companions, who gives her’s to the other. This is a 
far more agreeable way of making progress; for instance, 
in a crowded thoroughfare. When the trio find them- 
selves inconvenienced by the throng, the first lady, still 
holding on, falls a little behind the gentleman, the second 
lady in like manner falls a little behind the first. And 
so, in a string, presenting a diminished front, they thread 
the difficulty with comparative ease; the gentleman, who 
leads, opening a path for his lady followers. The Eng- 
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| lish party on the contrary walking three abreast under 
| similar difficulties, no wonder if the two lovely panniers, 
| projecting one on each side, experience a succession of disa- 
| greeable collisions, while they cushion the intermediate 
| donkey, who escapes without a rub. The Frenchman 
| boasts that, besides all this, having his right arm disen. 
gaged, he is ina position not only to repel annoyance, 
but to carry his umbrella. } 


“Happy as a Kine.” —The Editor of “N. & 
Q.” will oblige by stating the author of the above, 
Aw Sunscriser, 
[This phrase was in use at least two hundred years 
ago, as it occurs in the following extract from The Tra- 
gical Ilistory of Guy Earl of Warwick, Ato., 1661, 
Act V.:— 
“ Phillis. Give me some bread. I prithee father eat. 
“ Guy. Give me brown bread, for that’s a pilgrim’s 


meat. 
« Phillis. Reach me some wine, good father taste of this, 
“ Guy. Give me cold water, that my comfort is, 

I tell ye, Lady, your great Lord and | 

Have thought ourselves as happy as a King, 

To drink the water of a christal spring.” } 


vetween Masor Grover And Mr. Jacx- 
son.—In the Annual Register for 1760, the first 
paragraph of the May Chronicle contains the ac- 
count of a duel between Major Glover, of the 
Lincolnshire Militia, and Mr. Jackson, an apothe- 
eary. Can any of your readers inform me whether 
Mr. Jackson recovered, or in what coffee-house 
the duel took place ? MonuMieysis. 

[At the assizes at Lancaster, on Aug. 20, 1760, Philips 
Glover, Esq , Major in the Lincolnshire militia, was found 
guilty of manslaughter for killing Mr. Jackson of Man- 
chester in a duel, and was immediately discharged out of 
eustody in court. Vide Gent. Mag., Sept. 1760, p. 440.} 


anp Rooxs.— The starling appears 
to be a very sociable bird. I do not merely mean 
to say that starlings are gregarious, but that they 
seem fond of associating with other birds. In 
particular, I have noticed them keeping company 
with rooks. I should be glad to learn how far my 
limited observations are confirmed by those who 
know the country better. Paut Pry. 

[Starlings may occasionally be seen associating with 
rooks; not only frequenting the same feeding-grounds, 
but accompanying the rooks in their flight both out and 
home. We once had an opportunity of observing, on a 
wide expanse of downs in the South of England, where 
there were no rooks, that the large flights of starlings 
were much persecuted by hawks. If, where rooks are 
present, the starlings affect their company, is it for se- 
curity? Or, in other words, will no hawks pursue their 

rey where a swoop would bring them down amongst 4 

ost of rooks? It has been observed however that star- 
lings, during the time when they are building, incubating, 
and rearing their young, withdraw entirely from their 
association with rooks, their chosen haunts of nidification 
being different. We have sometimes seen starlings keep- 
ing company with jackdaws. } 


“ Tue Latins CALL ME Porcus.” — Some time 
ago, while conversation was going on in a mixed 
company where I was present, an elderly gentle- 
man by whom I sat gave me a nudge, and smilingly 
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whispered in my ear, “the Latins call me Porcus.” 
I did not see at the time that this observation had 
anything to do with what the company were talk- 
ing about, nor have I subsequently found any 
means of discovering its import. ‘The last time 
the incident recurred to my mind I thought of 
«N. & Q.,” and I now write in the hope that I 
am applying in the most likely quarter for an ex- 
planation. M. S. R. 

[If, as we suppose, in the conversation alluded to, one 
of the parties present was attempting display by need- 
lessly using hard words or being otherwise overwhelm- 
ingly learned, there would be something quite appropriate 
in the phrase smilingly whispered by the elderly gentle- 
man, which is taken from an old fable expressly designed 
to correct a needless display of erudition. We are not 


quite sure that this fable exists in print; at any rate we | 


cannot at this moment refer to it. We will therefore re- 
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late it as many years ago it was related to us by another | 


elderly gentleman, a person of some learning and anti- | 


quarian research. 
Once upon a time as the wolf was taking a walk he 


overtook a pig, whom he thus addressed: “Good morn- | 


ing, Mr. Pig; I have had nothing to eat these three days 
Iam very glad to have fallen in with you, for you will 
just serve me for a dinner.” “Stay,” said the pig, “is 


not this Friday?” “Indeed it is,” answered the wolf. | 
“Well,” replied the pig; “ you I know are, like myself, | 
agood Catholic. Of course you would not eat meat on a | 
Friday.” “Oh, very well,” said the wolf; “then, as we | 
are both going the same way, suppose we go together?” | 


so on they trotted, side by side. Presently the wolf re- 
marked, “I think, Mr. Pig, you are called by many dif- 
ferent names.” “Just so,” said the pig; “I am called 
not only pig, but hog, swine, grunter, and I know not 
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excuse me if I overlook his discourtesy, for the 
sake of offering a few words in reply to his state- 
ments, 

It appears that, some months before the death 
of Queen Elizabeth, the Pope despatched Sir 
James Lindsay from Rome with a letter ad- 
dressed to the Scottish monarch. In that letter 
the Pontiff assured James of his unalterable friend- 
ship: he declared that whatever power he pos- 
sessed, whether at home or abroad, should be 
employed in counteracting the designs of those 
who sought to alter the succession to the English 
throne; and he farther promised that, if the King 
would allow his son to be educated in the Catho- 
lie religion, he would himself supply whatever 
amount of money might be necessary for support- 
ing the royal title to the crown, at the death of 
Elizabeth.* 

To this communication, instead of a written 


| answer, James commissioned Lindsay,to return a 


verbal reply. Lindsay, however, who was to have 
departed at once on this errand, was detained (so 
James tells us) by illness. Before he recovered, 
Elizabeth was dead ; James had quietly ascended 
the English throne; and any assistance which the 
Pope might have proffered for the establishment 
of his title had consequently become unnecessary. 
Under these circumstances, it occurred to Lindsay 
that the King would possibly desire to amend the 
answer which he had authorised him to convey to 


| Clement. As soon, therefore, as he was able, in- 


how many names besides. The Latins call me Porcus.” | 
“Oho,” said the wolf; “they call you Porcus, do they? | 


Porcus is porpoise. Porpoise is fish. I may eat fish on a 
Friday. So now I will eat you.” Thus saying, he fell 
upon the unlucky pig, and ate him up! ] 


Cowrrr’s “Joun Gitrry.”—In an old news- 
paper is the following :— 

“The gentleman who was so severely ridiculed for bad 
horsemanship, under the title of Johnny Gilpin, died a few 
days ago at Bath, and has left an unmarried daughter, 
with a fortune of 20,000. Nov. 1790.” 

Is this gentleman's name on record in any life 
of Cowper, or elsewhere ? Hi. W. 

Jonathan Gilpin died at his house in Orange Court, in 
the Grove, Bath, on Sept. 22, 1790; but we very much 
doubt of his being the hero of Cowper’s “ Diverting His- 
tory.” Consult “N. & Q.” 2" S, viii. 110., and ix. 33.] 


Replies. 
JAMES I. AND THE RECUSANTS. 


In the monthly number of “ N. & Q.” issued at 
the beginning of September (2™ S. x. 81.), I 
lately saw, for the first time, a paper signed S, R. 
Garprver, in which the writer docs me the honour 
to refer to me, and to a letter which I have 
printed in my Dodd. His notice is not very com- 
plimentary : but it involves a matter of some im- 
portance ; and his readers, therefore, will perhaps 


stead of departing for Rome, he repaired to Lon- 
don. There he saw James again; received from 
him, after some time, a renewal of his instructions ; 


and at length —probably during the early part of 


the autumn of 1604 —took his final departure for 
Italy. (James to Parry, Dodd, iv., App. p. 1xix.) 
In the meantime the Pope had received no 
answer to his letter. Not discouraged, however, 
by this, Clement resolved to make another attempt 


| to open a correspondence with the English court ; 
and accordingly the Nuncio in Paris was ordered 


' sequence of this, but after a delay of some months, 


to write to the King, renewing the assurance of the 
Pope’s friendly dispositions, and offering, in the 
name of the Pontiff, to recal from England any 
priests, whether secular or religious, who should 
be pointed out as enemies or disturbers of the 
government. (Jbid. Ixvii. Ixviii.) It was in con- 


* “Hance porrd conditionem nobis ultrd detulisse, ut, 


' quibuscumque in locis auctoritate aut viribus polleret, 


| omnium conatibus sese opponeret, qui, quovis praetextu, 


jus nostrum in hajus regni possessionem impedire posse 
viderentur: addidisse preterea, si filii nostri curam at- 
que educationem illius arbitrio permitteremus, eam se 
pecunie copiam in auxilium nostrum suppeditaturum, 
que nos in hoc regno, quod jam adepti sumus, stabiliendo 
abundé sufficeret.” (James to Parry, Dodd, iv. Append. 
p. Ixix.) — This, which is James’s own description of the 
letter, is rather different from that with which Mr. Gar- 
piner has favoured his readers. 


|_| 
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that the Latin letter, referred to by Mr. Gar- 
pineR, and printed in my Dodd (iv. Append. p. 
Ixvi.), was despatched to the ambassador, Sir 


Thomas Parry, to be by him communicated to the | 


Nuncio. In that document, James first replies to 
the contents of the Nuncio’s letter, and then pro- 
ceeds to notice the communication which he had 
previously received from the Pope himself. He 
describes the circumstances which I have stated 
above, as connected with the mission of Lindsay ; 
and he details, or professes to detail, the instruc- 
tions which had been given to that envoy on his 
departure for Rome.* Now, it is to this last part 
of the King’s letter that one of the questions 
raised by Mr. Garprner refers, — Were the in- 
structions, described by James and delivered or 
renewed to Lindsay in London, the same as those 


which he had previously received in Scotland? I | 
have said that this “is uncertain” (ibid. p. Ixxi. | 


note.) On the other hand, James, with an earnest- 
ness that really provokes suspicion, declares, no 
less than five times in the letter, that they are the 
same: while Mr. Garpiner, who omits all mention 
of the journey to London, and the revisal there of 


the instructions, comes forward in support of the , 


King, and produces a paper of memoranda, which 
he says “ must have been written in 1602,” and is 


“ completely in accordance” with what James has | 
stated (p. S2.). But, if the instructions in Scot- | 


land, “ particularly as regards the education of the 
young prince,” were the same as those described in 
the letter, what could have prompted Lindsay to 


seek a revisal of them? ‘The only passage in the | 


papal letter, which required or admitted more than 
a general reply of acknowledgment and thanks, 
was that which contained the offer relative to the 

rince’s education. Now, supposing the King 
indeed, in the first instance, to have accepted that 
offer, we can readily understand the motive of 


Lindsay's journey to London. But he declares to | 


Parry that he had done nothing of the sort. On 
the contrary, if we are to believe him, he had re- 
fused to surrender the religion of his son, even for 
assistance which might have placed him on the 
English throne: and, now that he was in posses- 
sion of that throne, it was not likely that he 
would recall or modify the reply which he had 
then commissioned his messenger to convey to 
Rome. Why, then, I ask, did Lindsay think it 
necessary to apply for other instructions ? 


But the memoranda, argues Mr. Garpiner, are | 
in accordance with the King’s statement, and the | 


memoranda “ must have been written in 1602.” 


* It is worthy of remark that, for some reason or other, 
James was evidently afraid of what Lindsay might say. 
Thus, he writes to Parry, “lest Lindsay should have mis- 


understood him” (Dodd, ibid. 1xix); and he makes Cecil | 
write at the same time, in order “ to prevent Sir James | 


Lindsay's enlargement, if any he should use hereafter.” — 
8. P. O., France, Cecil to Parry, Nov. 6, 1603. 


But why “must” they have been written at that 
time, and not at the later period, when Lindsay 
was in London ?* Supposing, however, that we 
accept Mr. Garprner’s date, is it quite certain 
| that the paper of memoranda does really accord 
| with the letter, or that either of those documents 
| agrees with the instructions originally given to 
Lindsay? I say nothing at present of the King’s 
anxiety, even by means of direct falsehood, to 
conceal the nature, and even the existence, of this 
transaction ; but, of the several articles contained 
, in the memoranda, the second only can, by any 
possibility, be made to refer to the point in ques- 
tion; and that article James himself has inter. 
preted as alluding, not to the education of his 
son, but simply to his own resolution of adhering 
| to the religion in which he had been bred.f It is 
clear, therefore, that the letter, whose principal 
point relates to the education of the Prince, and 
the memoranda, which make no allusion to that 
subject, are not in accordance ; and it may, con- 
| sequently, be justly said to be “ uncertain” how 
far either one or the other agrees with the real 
instructions given to Lindsay in Scotland. 
But to come to the more immediate question 
between Mr. Garpixer and myself. 
| mentioned the King’s letter to Parry, he says, — 


“ Mr. Trerxey, who prints this letter, makes use of his 
own guess at the date of it, which happens to be erro- 
neous, to. bring an unfounded charge of hypocrisy against 
James.”—x. 82. 

Now this, I think it will be readily allowed, is 
not very civil; let us see whether it is very true. 

1. The letter in question is a copy, by Sir 
Joseph Williamson's secretary, from a paper in 
| the handwriting of the secretary of Cecil. It is 
| without date; but when I copied it, some nine- 
teen years ago, it was endorsed, or otherwise 
marked, in pencil, “ about 1604,” and was cer- 
tainly placed among the papers of that year.{ 
On examining its contents, however, I saw that, 


* I ought, howeyer, to say that, besides the one seen 
by Mr. Garpiner, there are at least two other contem- 
porary copies of this document in the State Paper Office 
( Scotland, vol. 1xix.), — both endorsed as being copies ot 
a paper, written by the King himself, in Scotland, “ ime- 
diatly before the Q.’s death,” and one bearing this en- 
dorsement in the handwriting of Sir Robert Cecil. But, 
not to mention the entire absence of James’s Scottish 
characteristics of orthography, dialect, &c., is there not 
| something suspicious in the care which has evidently 
been taken, to multiply the copies of an apparently un- 
important paper, and to reiterate the assurance of its 
having been written in Scotland ? 

+ “ Ea certe (clausula) hunc habet sensum atque hanc 
sententiam, nimirum, Nos ex ea religione quam profite- 
mur tantum solatii hausisse .... . ut ratum firmumque 
nobis sit ab ea non divelli,” &c. — James to Parry, Dodd, 
iv. Append, p. Ixx. 

t It was then among the Recusant Papers, No. 456. It 
has since been removed to the collection marked “ France,” 
| and the pencilled endorsement has been altered to “ No- 
| rember 6, 1603.” 
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though it could not have been written later than 
1604, it might have been written as early as 1603; 
and therefore, to guard against the chance of mis- 
take, I described it as written, not “about 1604,” 
put in “ 1603 or 1604” (p. Ixvi.). This is what 
Ms. Garprver calls my “ own guess.” 

But this “guess,” adds my acute critic, “happens 
to be erroneous.” How so? I have said that the 
letter was written in one or other of two given 

3; in other words, that, if not written in 1604, 
it was written in 1603. Now, Mr. Garpiner 
himself tells us that it was certainly written in 
November of the latter year (ix. 320.); and yet 
my assignment of that year, as a probable date of 
the document, is “ erroneous” ! 

The second part of Mr. Garprner’s charge is, 
that I have “ made use of my erroneous guess at 
the date of the letter to bring an unfounded 
charge of hypocrisy against James.” But, in the 
first place, if Mr. Garprner has really read the 
note, which he professes to cite from my Dodd, he 
must know that the date of the letter has not the 
remotest possible connection with what I have said 
of James ; and in the next, if, instead of printing 
only one-half of my sentence, he had more can- 
didly laid the whole of it before the reader, that 
reader would at least have had an opportunity of 
knowing not only the actual ground of my charge, 
but also whether that charge was really as un- 
founded as he would have the world believe. To 

ace the matter, then, in its proper light, I will 

re subjoin the note, as it appears in my Dodd, 
distinguishing by italics the parts which Mr. Gar- 
pine has omitted. It is a note on James's letter 
to Sir Thomas Parry :— 

“ The present letter,” I say, “affords an additional illus- 
tration of that hypocrisy on the part of James to which I 
have elsewhere directed the reader's attention (p. 9. ante). 
How far its declarations, particularly as regards the edu- 
cation of the young prince, agree with the instructions 
given to Lindsay before the death of Elizabeth, is un- 
certain: but its acknowledgment of the services rendered by 
Pope Clement to the cause of the monarch, and of the pon- 
tiff’s anxiety to cut off every source whether of danger or 
of opposition to his government, are unequivocal; and it 
will be difficult to reconcile with these the pretended fears 
of papal interference, put forward !y James as the justifi- 
cation of his proceedings aguinst the Catholics.” — Dodd, iv. 
Append. p. ixxi. 

I will only add, in regard to any reliance to be 
placed on the veracity of James, that, though the 
structions to Lindsay, mentioned abeve, were 
avowedly given in answer to the letter which that 
messenger had brought frem the Pope, yet not 
only did the King assure Elizabeth, at the time, 
that he had dismissed Lindsay, telling him that he 
“wold receave no message nor letre from him” 
(Letters of Elizabeth and James, p. 152., Camden 
Soc.), but, eight years later, on the trial of Bal- 
merino, to which Mr. Garprver has somewhat 
unadvisedly referred, the Lord Privy Seal was 
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refused” that letter, “ and would not so muche as 
suffer the same to be unclosed” (Calderwood, vi. 
810.)! 

And here, as I have no intention to discuss the 
general question of James’s conduct to the Catho- 
lics, I might fairly take leave of Mr. Garpiner. 
There are, however, so many inaccuracies of vari- 
ous kinds in his three papers, that I cannot wholly 
pass them by: and he must, therefore, excuse me 
if, by way of showing that his statements are not 
always to be received with implicit faith, I take 
the opportunity, before I conclude, of laying some 
few of them before his readers : — 

1. I begin with his references and his dates, in 
which, as he comes forward to correct others, he 
might be expected to be particularly exact him- 
self. Let us see: — 

He professes to “ fix the date” of James’s let- 
ter'to Parry by that of Cecil's, which, he says, was 
“written on December 6.” (ix. 820. note.) But 
Cecil's letter is both dated and indorsed “ No- 
vember 6.” 

He represents the instructions to Lindsay as 
dated in 1605, and proceeds to account for this 


‘ impossible date by referring it to that of “ Lind- 


say's proceedings in Rome” (x. 82. note). ‘The 
paper is dated by endorsement only, but in a clear 
contemporary hand, “ 1604.” 

Twice he refers to my Dodd for the letter to 


| Parry (ix. 320. ; x. 82.): in each instance he gives 


actually instructed to declare that “ his Majestie 


a different reference ; and in both he is wrong. 

He quotes Villeroi’s letter to Beaumont, which 
flatly contradicts one of the very statements for 
which he cites it, and tells us that it is dated 
“December 4%, 1604” (x. 82.). It cost me a 
long search, in a folio volume of State Papers, to 
discover the letter; and then I found that it was 
dated December 22. 

These are some of Mr. Garpiner’s errors, in 
the way of reference, which I have particularly 
selected, because they refer directly to the imme- 
diate question between us. ‘To say that they are 
intentional, or “made use of” for a purpose, 
would be ungenerous, and, I doubt not, unjust : 
but he must see that, trifling as they may appear 
in themselves, they are calculated to embarrass, if 
not ultimately to defeat, an inquirer; and they, 
as well as the others which I am about to point 
out, ought most assuredly to caution him against 
attributing unworthy motives to others. 

2. In the course of his three papers, Mr. Gar- 
DINER tells us, no less than four different times, 
that, “at the close of the year 1603, James was 
conducting a negotiation with the Pope, with a 
view to the alleviation of the sufferings of the 
priests” (ix. 320., 497. col. 1, and 2.; x. 83.). 
Now, the fact is that no such negotiation ever 
existed. The Pope, indeed, as the reader will re- 
collect, attempted to open a communication of the 


kind; and James, in the letter to Parry, pre- 
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tended to invest that minister with power to treat | receive the Pope’s letters.” — Lindsay to the King, Italy, 


with the Nuncio, in any manner, and at any time, 
he might choose. But here the matter rested. 
Though the Pope offered to withdraw from the 
country any priests that were obnoxious to the 
government, still no notice was taken, no names 
were given up; and, while Parry was privately 
forbidden to see the Nuncio, or to communicate 
with him, except through the agency of “some 
third person” (France, Cecil to Parry, Nov. 6, 
1603), James himself hesitated not to declare, 
through Secretary Cranbourne, that he had no 
intention, in anything that he had done, of going 
beyond mere words of civility, —“ from which” 
(all “ private dealing” with the Pope) “ his Ma- 
jesty is cleare and sounde at hart, exceptinge termes 
of civillitye.” This is the declaration of one of the 
very letters cited by Mr. Garpiner (France, 
Cranb. to Parry, Feb. 20, 1605); and yet James, 
if we are to believe his apologist, was spending his 
fruitless endeavours “to enter into an arrange- 
ment with the Pope”! 

3. Mr. Garpiner tells us that Lindsay, having 
at length “set out for Rome, gave out on his way 
that he was charged with an embassy to the Pope” 
(p. 82.) Now it is true, indeed, that, in a letter 
which Mr. Garpiner does not quote, an unau- 
thenticated rumour of the kind is mentioned, as 
having been a subject of complaint in the Star- 
Chamber (Semple to Lindsay, 1605, Domestic Pa- 
pers, xv. No. 26.): but, in the letter which he 
does quote, it is distinctly stated that he did 
nothing of the sort ; and that, so far from assum- 


ing the character of an ambassador, he every- | 


where declared that he had no charge or commission 


JSrom the King, and was returning to Rome ouly | 


as a private person.* 

4. Again, Mr. Garprner assures us that, “on 
his arrival” (of course in Rome), Lindsay “ as- 
serted boldly that the Queen was already a Ca- 
tholic in heart,” and that the King “was almost 
prepared to follow her example” (ibid.). This 
statement he makes on the authority of Villeroi, 
in the letter to which I just now referred: but 
Villeroi, who is speaking, not of Rome, but of 
Venice, relates only what has been reported to him 
from that city; while Lindsay himself, in one of 
the very letters which Mr. Garpiner quotes, as- 
sures the King, whom he is addressing, that the 
story is absolutely false : — 

“TI doubt not,” he says, “but their will be many 
thinges written unto your Mate concerning this matter; 
but, for my part, I have that consolation, and shall aun- 
swere upon the price of my head, that I have said nothing 
herein, either unto the Pope or any other, but these fower 
articles, which were written by your Mates owne hande, 
as I doubt not your Mate will perceive, when you shall 


* « Toutefois il a declaré qu’il n’a aucune charge, et qu’il 
sen retourne & Rome, pour y vivre privément, comme il 
a fait autrefois.”—D<péches de Beaumont, Royal MSS. 
Brit. Mus., Villeroi & Beaumont, Dec. 22, 1604. 


(2°4 S. X. Nov. 3. 


No. 15, Jan. 23, 1605. 


5. Cardinal Camerino proposed to present James 
with a copy of Baronius, then just published, 
This intention was made known to the King ; and 
the King, whose “ annoyance” at this, among other 

| matters, “it is impossible,” says Mr. Garniner, 
“to over-estimate,” immediately “ directed his 
ambassador at Paris to inform the Nuncio, in ag 
lite terms as possible, that Cardinal Camerino 
1ad better save himself the trouble of sending 
presents to England” (x. 82.). Now, if these 
words are to be received according to their ordi- 
nary acceptation, they unquestionably mean that 
the proposal had given offence, and that the pre- 
sents, if sent, would be returned. And yet, what 
| are the facts, as detailed in the very letters to 
which Mr. Garprver himself appeals? Wishing 
to present the volumes in question to the King, 
but fearful at the same time of creating displea- 
sure, Camerino, in the first instance, directed the 
Nuncio to ascertain from the English ambassador 
whether he might venture to send them: the am- 
bassador, who was Sir Thomas Parry, referred 
the matter to James himself; and the latter, by 
Secretary Cranbourne, wrote back to say that, 
for the sake of avoiding any appearance of “ pri- 
vate dealing” with Rome, he would rather not 
“be drawn to question of acceptation”; that if 
Parry, therefore, could “ avoyde it without perti- 
cular disswasion,” it would be well; but that, if 
the volumes should be presented, it was “a mat- 
ter in itselfe of noe great consequence,” and “ not 
worth the refusing.” (France, Parry to Cranbourne, 
Jan. 7; and Cranbourne to Parry, Feb. 20, 1605.) 
6. On the return of Lindsay to Rome, the 
Pope, says Mr. Garviner, “ appointed a commit- 
tee of twelve cardinals, for the purpose of taking 
under consideration the condition of England .... 
and publicly expressed his intention of sending a 
Nuncio into England” (ibid). But, again, what 
says the very letter of Lindsay to which Mr. 
Garriner appeals? Why, that, having received 
James's message, the Pope, in a commission of 
twelve cardinals, “ helde consultation what was 
metest to his Holines to do ;” that the first subject 
of consideration was, “to see in what forme the 
Pope should send unto y‘ Ma“*, whether a legate, 
a nuntio, or a secular gentleman ;” that this, how- 
ever, was so far from being “ publicly” spoken of, 
that the Pope, before the cardinals assembled, 
“made them receive the sacrament, that what wus 
spoken there shoulde remaine secret;” and that 
Lindsay himself was able to obtain the infor- 
mation which he conveyed to James on the sub- 
ject, only in a private official conversation with 
Cardinal Aldobrandini, one of the twelve.—Jtaly, 
Lindsay to the King, Jan. 23, 1605. ” 
I could easily multiply these instances of in- 
accuracy on the part of Mr. Garnier. For the 
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resent, however, what I have said will probably 
fe sufficient ; and I willingly, therefore, pass over 
the remainder. Still, with respect to the proposed 
appointment of an envoy from the Pope, which I 
have just mentioned, it will not, perhaps, be much 
out of place if I observe, by way of conclusion, 
that, from the terms in which it is spoken of, there 
js good reason to suspect that it was the actual, 
if not the necessary, result of an invitation or 
suggestion from James himself, in the message 
conveyed by Lindsay to Rome. ‘The reader will 
not fail to have remarked above that the Pontiff, 
who thinks it necessary to consult the cardinals, 
does not consult them as to the fact of sending 
some one, but simply as to the quality of the person 
tobe employed. ‘Io the same effect, Lindsay him- 
self seems to regard the appointment as a thing of 
course. In the letter already cited, he informs the 
King of it, as a matter that could not be unex- 
pected; and in another, written only thirteen days 
later, and addressed, like the former, to James, he 
actually connects it with the message, and repre- 
sents it as its natural consequence. Having said 
that, since he wrote last, he has seen the Pope, he 
adds, “I have had answer to that which I brought 
here, which is, that his Ioliness will send one di- 
rectly to England, and will write,” &c. (Jtaly, 
Lindsay*to the King, Feb. 5, 1605). It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that, whatever may have been the 
message entrusted to Lindsay, it was thought to 
require an answer. James, doubtless, meant only 
to cajole the Pope with “termes of civillitye ;” but 
the Pope, with more simplicity, believed him to 
be sincere, and prepared to send his reply by a 
special messenger. I should doubt whether the 
reader will discover, in this proceeding, anything 
of that offensive and “ridiculous” character which 

has been assigned to it by Mr. Garpiner. 
M. A. Tusrney. 

Arundel. 


BISHOPS AND TILEIR BARONIES. 
(2™ S. x. 227.) 
The work of Lord Chief Justice Hale referred 
to by the Querist is a manuscript treatise on the 


Rights of the Crown. Such a MS. is quoted in the | 


case of Sir John Shelley Sidney, entitled “ Fur- 
ther Statement,” in reference to the Barony of 
Berkeley, which was before the House of Lords 
in 1830, In that Statement will be found some 
remarks upon the subject of the bishops’ right of 
sitting in Parliament, in connexion with Lord 
Chief Justice Hale’s opinion, well worthy of pre- 
servation in a column of “N. & Q.” Few persons 
ure likely to possess a copy of the Case and State- 


! 


The singular position of a bishop (of one of the 
ancient Sees) in waiting for a seat in the House of 
Lords may some day become a question, when it 
is remembered that the bishops created by King 
Henry VIII. received a writ of summons to 
Parliament immediately after the erection of the 
bishopricks, and as, it would seem, incidental to 
their bishopricks, since they held no lands per baro- 
niam. The Statement of Sir John Shelley Sidnev 
was prepared by the late Sir Harris Nicolas, and 
extends over thirty pages, and wherein the follow- 
ing remarks occur in pp. 9 and 10., viz.: — 


“ Chief Justice Hale, in a manuscript treatise on tlic 
Jura Corone, expresses his opinion that the Bishops do 
not hold their possessions per baroniam, but that they sit 
in the House of Peers by custom and usage, and not as 
Barons by tenure *, which tends to prove the correctness 
of Bishop Warburton’s assertion, that a seat in the House 
of Lords is attached to each bishopric, as one of the con- 
sequences of the ‘Alliance between Church and State,” 
and that the Prelates ‘are not there in their own right 
for their baronies, like the lay members *,’ and the fol- 
lowing facts strongly corroborate the cpinion of Chief 
Justice Hale. 

“ From the reign of Edward I. to that of Henry VIII., 
whenever a See became vacant the ‘Custodes’ of the 
spiritualities were regularly summoned} to and sat in 
Parliament § until the appointment of a new Bishop. 

“ The temporalities were seized into the King’s hands 
the moment a See became vacant, and were not re- 
granted until it was again filled. If, therefore, the right 
to a summons to Parliament was, as has been contended, 
attached to the temporalities alone, no one could be sum- 
moned with reference to the bishoprick to which such 
lands were annexed whilst they remained in the King’s 
hands; so that if the right to sit in Parliament be de- 
rived from any other source than usage and custom, such 
right appears to be attached to the spiritualities, and not 
to the temporalities : but it may be confidently presumed, 
that the right of sitting in Parliament belongs to bishop- 
ricks by prescription and immemorial usage, and forms 
an integral part of the episcopal privileges. It may be 


| true that until a Bishop obtains his temporalities he 


cannot now be summoned; but this seems to be because 
he is not fully possessed of the episcopal character until 
he obtains them; the delivery of them on the part of the 
Crown being in fact the recognition of his dignity. To 


| complete the spiritual and political state of ‘a Bishop, 

three things are indispensable: Election, and consecration 

| by ecclesiastical authority, and the graut of the tempo- 


ments printed thirty years since, for private use , 


it may almost be said, and which is likely to be 
altogether lost sight of when the claim of the 


Berkeley barony shall be disposed of. 


ralities by the Crown, Until these three qualifications 
meet, he is not Lond fide a Bishop of an English See, and 
can therefore have no claim to the civil privileges an- 
nexed to the bishoprick. 

“ King Henry VIII. erected six new Sees, and endowed 
them with lands, none of which were granted to be holden 
per baroniam ; nor in the letters patent creating the re- 
spective Sees is it stated that the new Bishops shall be 
summoned to Parliament. It appears, however, that the 
right to sit in the House of Lords was considered incidental 


* See a note to Thomas's edition of Coke, First Insti- 
tutes, vol. i. p. 56. 

+ Warburton’s Alliance between Church and State, ed. 
1741, pp. 78, 79. 

t Appendix to the Reports of the Lords’ Committee on 
the Dignity of a Peer of the Realm, passim, and writs of 
summons in the Fadcra, 

§ Rot. Parl., vol. iii. 582, 583. 
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to all bishopricks, for the new Bishops were summoned 
to the very next Parliament after their appointments. 
Henry VIII. created a Spiritual Baron by patent. In 1514 
he granted to the Abbot of Tavistock and his successors, 
that he and they should be ‘Spiritual and Religious 
Lords of Parliament,’ stipulating, at the same time, that 
if it should happen, in consequence of the distance of the 
said monastery, that any Abbot of the same for the time 
being should fail in his attendance in Parliament, he 
should be pardoned for the omission on the payment of 
five marks.* No allusion is made to fenure or to tempo- 
ralities, and the Crown appears to have possessed the 
right of creating a spiritual as well as a temporal Lord, 
by letters patent.” G. 


Bishops sit in the House of Lords (they are 
lords of parliament, but not peers of the realm) 
in right of their baronies. But the word barony 
is one now of twofold meaning. Formerly the 
possession of the territorial barony carried with it 
the rights and privileges of a baron. Now the 
case is altered: the territorial barony is one thing, 
the barony of name, rank, dignity, and precedence 
another. In theory there still exist some ancient 
baronies by tenure, but the settlement of those 
baronial estates by Act of Parliament has virtually 
set the theory aside. W. C. 


ROBERT HERRICK, THE POET. 
(2™S. x. 174.) 


I believe I can answer satisfactorily the two 
questions put to me by Mr. Haccarp: — 

“1, Was Robert Heyrick, of Leicester [mentioned in 
J.G. N.’s former communication at p. 102.), the author of 
Robert Herrick’s Poems?” = 

The poet was a nephew and godson of Robert 
Heyrick of Leicester, being one of the sons of 
Nicholas Heyrick, of Cheapside in the city of 
London, goldsmith. Robert Heyrick, in his will, 
written in 1617, leaves: “To Robert Heyricke, 
my brother Nicholas’s son, my godson, five pounds,” 

“2. Whey was Herrick ejected from his vicarage?” 


Certainly, as a high-churchman and cavalier : 
whilst his cousin Richard Herrick, the warden of 
Manchester, retained his preferment during the 
Commonwealth, having conformed to the Presby- 
terian discipline. 

Mr. Haccarp quotes some biographer who 
states that the exact time of the poet's death has 
not been correctly ascertained. This is not the 
case. It is shown by his parish register to have 
occurred in October, 1674 ; and in the inscription 
placed on a monumental tablet, which has been 
erected to the poet’s memory in the church of 
Dean Prior's by William Perry Herrick, Esq., of 
Beaumanor, it is so stated : ; 

“ He died Vicar of this Parish in the year 1674.” 

* Pat. 5 Hen. VIII. p. 2.n. 22. Selden’s Titles of Ho- 


nour, 621. 


' the parish-clerk for performing t 


But, by some fatality, this line is omitted in the 
copy of the inscription given by Mr. E. Watrorp 
in the biography prefixed to his recent edition of 
the poet's Works. There are other particulars in 
which Mr. Watrorp and the poet’s former bio- 
graphers are inaccurate, but these I must take 
leave to reserve for another occasion. 

Since I sent to “ N. & Q.” the curious verses 
to which these remarks refer, I have found that 
“Clement Chare,” upon whose marriage and its 
accompanying festivities they were written, wasa 
tradesman of Leicester, and a man of less import. 
ance than I had imagined. His real name was 
Charde, not Chare. By a deed (printed in Ni- 
chols’s Leicestershire, i. 590.), Clement Charde, 
mercer, and Dorothy his wife, sold for G2. 10s. to 
Thomas Cotton, gentleman, a garden containing 
half an acre in Dead Lane, Leicester; dated 38 
Eliz., 6 Feb. This shows that his marriage took 
place before 1596. Clement Charde was chosen 
mace-bearer to the corporation of Leicester, Dee, 
17, 1598, and vacated that office by death in Dee. 
1605 (Ibid., pp. 416. 419.) 

Jounx Govenu Nicuors. 


Harvest Bert: Greaner’s Bett (2™ x 
288.) —I have a note made 1841. It Ras been 
the custom from time immemorial for the parish 
clerk of Driffield to ring what is called the * Har- 
vest Bell.” He rings the tenor bell a few minutes 
at five o’clock each morning, and at seven each 
evening, to warn the labourers in the harvest fields 
when to began and cease their labour. The clerk 
is rewarded with a portion of corn from each crop, 
which, like tithes, was often paid in kind, but is 
now received by an equivalent in money. The 
“Gleaner’s Bell” has been introduced in some 
corn villages, that all may start fairly. 

H. T. Evracomse. 

The custom recently mentioned in “ N. & Q” 
prevails in some of the Oxfordshire parishes. I 
can name two of these, namely, the parishes of 
Tadmarton and Swalcliffe near Banbury. The 
bell tolls twice daily during the harvest time, in 
the morning and evening, and the gleaners are 
very particular in attending to its warnings. I 
believe that this custom has prevailed for many 
years in the places above-mentioned. C. Cooks. 

Pall Mall. 


The custom of ringing the church bell at sunset, 
or at a certain time of the evening, is common in 
many parts of England. I had oceasion to search 
the Charity Commissioners’ Reports some time 
back for materials for a series of articles on this 
and other subjects which were published in Cas- 
sell’s Family Paper, and the records were numer- 
ous of bequests of land for the purpose of paying 

his office. Some- 
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times the reason given by the donor for making 
the bequest was, that the sound of the bell might | 


be a guide to travellers benighted in the sur- 
rounding country; or that it might be a warning 
to those who heard it to think of their own “ pass- 

ing bell,” and so prepare themselves betimes for | 
their last sleep; while in some cases a small piece 
of land had been enjoyed by the parish-clerk on 
condition of ringing the bell every evening from 
time immemorial, possibly from the old Norman 
days, when the practice was compulsory wherever 
achurch existed. Raymonp G. Sairn. 


[have observed in many villages in Thuringia 
(Germany) the practice there alluded to, of toll- 
ing the bell at six o'clock p.m. during harvest 
time, the avowed object being to let the peasants 
know the hour. H. FP. 


Paston Letrers (2"¢ S. vi. 289. 488. ; vii. 108.) 
—In The Times of 4th October, 1860, is recorded 
the following death : — 

“On the 2nd inst. at Bury St. Edmonds, W. Dalton, 
Fsq., at fhe advanced age of 93.” | 

This gentleman was employed by Sir John Fenn | 
in transcribing for the press the Pastun Letters 
from the originals; and in the month of May of | 
this year, he showed me several sheets of notes 
which he made at the time the work was passing | 
through the press, suggesting to the editor various | 
corrections and observations. 

He was remarkable for his beautiful handwrit- | 
ing, which [ believe was taken advantage of by | 
Professor Porson, when he was engaged in select- | 
ing the form of Greek type which was adopted in | 
the University Press at Cambridge. 

W. C. Treveryan. 


Tromr’s Watcn (1* S. x. 8307; S. ix. 330.) 
—The value of *N. & Q.” as a medium of com- 
munication has been recently illustrated, much to 
my advantage. In 1855 I received from a per- 
son who had emigrated to Australia a bracket- | 
clock, with a request that I would accept it as a | 
token of his gratitude for some slight service I 
had been able to render him. ‘The timepiece did | 
not appear to be of any special value, but his let- | 
ter informed me that the works were constructed | 
from the “celebrated Van Tromp’s watch,” a 
statement which no doubt was intended to awaken | 
in me a greater sense of obligation than I am 
ashamed to confess I was conscious of. 

The communication of g*—¢ to the Navorscher, 
= by your correspondent, led me to refer to 

Bor’s inquiry in 1854, which had escaped me. 
With some difficulty I have hunted out the Aus- | 
tralian package, which I had stowed away in a | 
lumber-room, and upon the dial-plate I find the 
name of “ Booth, Pontefract.” Inside the stand I | 
have discovered the lower half of a saucer-shaped | 
cover of shagreen, and the works, as adapted to | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


this clock, exactly fit into this cover. The works 
are evidently of foreign manufacture, the main- 


| spring is in perfect order, and the keys are attached. 


The watch face was probably removed by Booth, 
and the “ writings” are nowhere to be found. I 
shall be very glad if Exor will look at this relic, 
as he evidently believes it to be, of the gallant Dutch 
admiral, and, I need not say, that any farther in- 
formation he can afford its unconscious possessor 
will be highly valued. On referring to the donor's 
letter I find he says “ the clock was given me by 
George Booth of Pomfret before he went to Ame- 
rica.” Cuaries Reep. 
Paternoster Row. 


Cuancets (2™ §. x. 68. 253, 312.) — Concern- 
ing the deflection of chancels. Did it ever occur 
to your correspondents that most commonly the 
body of the church and the chancel were in dif- 
ferent hands, and in consequence were repaired 
or rebuilt independently of one another ? 

One remark on each of the solutions commonly 
offered. 

1. Let me assure your correspondents that the 
“Orientation” theory is good for nothing. When 
fairly tried, I have found it generally fail: and I 
know that some of its former ardent supporters 
have given it up, from their experience having 
been the same. 

2. With regard to the supposed symbolism in 
the deflection, let me mention what I once heard 
poor Pugin say. We were standing in a church 
in Leicestershire, which he afterwards rebuilt for 
me, when a friend of mine asked him whether he 
thought the deflection of the chancel was con- 


| nected with any symbolism? His characteristic 


answer was, “Symbolism? Pack of nonsense: 
it was because they didn’t know how to build 
straight.” , 
Preferring to his the solution off¥€d above, I 
yet think it worth while to put on record what 


' such a man said on the point, as showing at all 


events what he thought of the gratuitous intro- 
duction of very sacred things into such consider- 


| ations. H, A. 


Deanery, Canterbury. 


Tue Oxrorp Act §. x. 46.)—Is not 
the Act or time of completing the degree of 
Master in Arts or Doctor in the Faculties so 
called because at that time the statutable acts ne- 
cessary for the completion of the degrees were 
kept? ‘The Commemoration of Benefactors cele- 
brated in Trinity Term is in its present form of 
recent origin. It was instituted about the middle 
of the last century. W. C. 


The Act is not identical with Commemoration, 
the latter always taking place on the Wednesday 
three weeks after Whit Sunday, and being, as its 
name implies, “a Commemoration,” viz. of foun- 
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ders and benefactors of the University ; the for- 
mer, as its name also implies, that at which 
something is done. ‘The principal practical effect 
of the Act is, that at that period a form is gone 
through by which all Masters of Arts who have 
graduated as such since the last Act, are admitted 
to the Regency or right of voting. 

A Restwent M.A. 


Your correspondent’s Query requiring some ex- 
planation of the above term has not yet, I believe, 
been noticed. The Oxford Act is the first ‘Tuesday 
in July, the preceding Sunday being also called Act 
Sunday ; and has its origin in the exercises so called 
performed at this time by students previous to their 
admission to degrees in the superior faculties. The 
time when Masters and Doctors present themselves 
for their degrees, called at Oxford the Act, coin- 
cides with the Cambridge “Commencement.” 

If I may be allowed to append a few Queries to 
my reply, What constitutes the distinction, if any 
exists, between the Oxford, Cambridge, and Dub- 
lin Acts? I use this not as a terminal phrase, 
but as denoting the exercise itself; are these 
academical disputations delivered at both the lat- 
ter Universities in Latin? And in what form are 
they conducted? In Jaw, for instance, are the 
qualifications, or tests of proficiency required of 
students, written treatises, or extemporancous dis- 
cussions ? And is Latin composition the invari- 
able rule for all degrees in law and physic ? 


Miscellancaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 


Archaologia Cantiana ; being Transactions of the Kent 
Archaeological Society. Vol. II. (Printed for the Society.) 

We congratulate the men of Kent on the fact that, 
high as was the standard both for materials and form in 
which they should be produced, fixed by the appear- 
ance of the first volame of their Transactions, this second 
volume comes quite up to it. We shall not occupy our 
limited space by notices either of the valuable Papers or 
fitting Illustrations it contains, but content ourselves 
with two words to the Subscribers,—one of warning, 
that they will do justice neither to themselves nor to 
their Secretary, if in future volumes they leave solely to 
him the duty of finding materials for that most interesting 
division of the book, the Miscel/lanea,—the other, a word 
of hope that they will remember the great importance of 
the Pedes Finium and Inquisitiones post Mortem, and 
continue to be well pleased to see so fosme a portion of 
their Transactions devoted to what is really of great his- 
torical value, but which may perhaps, to many whose 
zeal for archeology exceeds their knowledge, appear to 
possess too little general interest. 


Introduction to the Iiistory of French Literature. By 
Gustave Masson, B.A., M.R.S.L., Assistant Master at Har- 
row Scho a, we. (A, & C. Black.) 

This is an excellent text-book on the History of French 
Literature, and as such well adapted for the use of public 
schools and universities. Thoroughly master of his sub- 
ject, and, as our readers know, thoroughly master of our 
language, M. Masson has peculiar fitness for the task he 
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has undertaken. He gives in a few neat words the cha. 
racteristics of the different epochs, and of the most emi- 
nent writers in each; and then, in order that those who 
desire to know more upon any particular point may have 
no difficulty in procuring. such information, he winds up 


each chapter with a List of Books of Reference and of best . 


editions. So that, with the addition of a capital Index, 
the work is a model of completeness. 


Anecdote Biography. Second Series. By John Timbs 
F.S.A. (Bentley.) 

This Second Series is well calculated to sustain, or even 
increase, the popularity of Mr. Timbs’s excellent and well- 
carried-out idea of an Anecdote Biography — in which, by 
a series of well-chosen anecdotes told in order of time, the 
points of character and incidents in the lives of the indi- 
viduals may be attractively illustrated. In the présent 
volume Mr. Timbs thus furnishes us with pleasant sketches 
of the six greatest painters of the English School, namely, 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Lawrence, dnd 
Turner —and a most amusing and instructive little vo- 
lume it is. 


Bilder aus Alt-England (Pictures from Old England). 
Von Reinhold Pauli, (Williams & Norgate.) 

The learned editor of Gower’s Confessio Amaaiis, Sc, 
has here produced a series of sketches from Old English 
llistory, which our antiquarian friends will read with 
much delight. When we say that these papere relate to 
such subjects as Canterbury in the Olden Time — Parlia- 
ment in the Fourteenth Century; England's Earliest Rela- 
tions with Austria and Prussia; Louis IV. and Edward 
Ill.; the Hans Steelyard in London; Henry V. and 
Sigismuad ; the Maid of Orleans ; Duke Humphrey ; Gower; 
Chaucer; Wickliff; and London in the Middle Ages ; we 
have said quite sufficient to direct attention to Dr. Pauli’s 
interesting volume. 

Messrs. De La Rue & Co. have just issued in a great 
variety of forms, sizes, and prices their Zmproved In- 
delible Diary and Memorandum Book for 1861. Edited 
by Norman Poulson, F.R.A.S., Director of the Hartwell 
Observatory, Aylesbury. We have so repeatedly called 
attention to the mass of useful information condensed into 
De La Rue’s Diaries and Red Letter Calendars, and to 
the great taste displayed in their getting up, that we 
need on this occasion only advert to the novel garb in 
which the smaller one for the use of ladies presents itself; 
and which would make it a fitting Diary for Titania’s self 
to use. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES, 
WANTED TO PURCHASB. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Book to be sent direct te 
the gentleman by whom itis required, and whose name and address 
are given below. 

Lover's Ponraarrs axo Mesoms or Personaors. 

Edition. Parts 59 to the end. 


Wanted by Rer. W. Dyke, Jesus College, Oxford. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We are compelled by the vast amount of materials pressing for_inser- 
tion to omit many interesting Papers,and many ef our Notes on Books, 
incluting those on Mr. MacCabe’s Agnes Arnold; Mr. Keightley’s Manse 
ot Mastland, and sereral other works of Fiction. 

Answe: s to Correspondents in our next. 

Eanata.—2nd x. p. 512. col. i, for “ readings" readi- 
ness ;" p. 336. col. ii. 1. 10. after“ mortales insert “ mentem. 

“ Nores ano Queares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued Mowraty Paats. The s ion for Stauceo Corres or 
Sur Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (incluting the [al/- 
Lwowx) Na. 4d., which may paid by Post Office Order 
revour of Messas. Batt aso Dato, 136. Purer Sraeer, E.C.; to whom 
all Commomications ron tre Eprron should be addressed. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MR. BENTLEY'S 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


I. 
DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE. 


CARTHAGE AND ITS REMAINS; being 


an Account of Excavations and Researches on the Site of the Pha- 
nician Metropolis, and in other adjacent Places. Conducted under 
the auspices of Her Majesty's Government. By DR. N. DAVIES, 
F.R.G.S. 8vo., with numerous fine Illustrations. 


Il. 
LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTER- 


BURY, from the Mission of Augustine to the Death of Howley. 


By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester, | 


fol. I. 8vo. 
Vol. 1. 

JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM, FIRST LORD AUCKLAND. Including numerous 
Important and Interesting unpublished Letters of the Right Hon. 
Villiam Pitt, Edmund Burke, and Lord Sheffield; Lord Lough- 
borough, Lord North, Charles Fox, Storer, the witty Correspon- 
dent of George Selwyn, Dr. Moore, Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord 
Carmarthen, Lord Malmesbury, Josiah Wedgwood, Wilberforce, 
Lady Glenbervie, the Duchess of Marlborough, the Marquis of 


Hertford, Lady Auckland, Lord Gower, Adam Smith, the Duke of | 


Portland, the Duke of Dorset, Lord Thornton, &c. Edited by the 
How. and Ricurt Rev. the Bisnor or Bara ann Wetts. 2 vols. 
svo., with Portraits of Lord Auckland and Lady Auckland from 
Original Family Paintings. 


IV. 
RESEARCHES AND DISCOVERIES MADE 


DURING A RESIDENCE of SEVEN YEARS inthe LEVANT | 


and in the ISLANDS of MYTILENE and RIIODES, and on the 
COAST of ASIA MINOR, &c. By C. T. NEWTON, ESQ., late 
British Vice-Consul at Mytilene, now Consul at Rome, Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. §vo. with numerous Engravings and 
Maps. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MRS. DELANY, 


attached to the Court of Her Majesty Queen Caancorre, with 
her Correspondence with the most Distinguished Personages of Her 
Time. Presenting a Picture of the Court of England, and of Li- 
terary and Fashionable Society, from an Early Period of the Last 
Century nearly to its Close. Edited by the Rieuwr How. Laoy 
Ltaxoven. Among the Correspondence will be found Letters of 
Wesley, Dr. Young, Author of “ Night Thoughts,” Swift, &c. 3 


Just published, price One Guinea, Second Edition, 8vo., cloth, 


} AX MULLER’S ANCIENT SANSKRIT 
J LITERATURE: a History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, so 
far as it illustrates the Primitive Religion of the Brahmans. By MAX 
MULLER, a. A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Second Edi- 
tion, revise 

“ A work, every page of which teems with information, that no other 
scholar ever has. or ever could have, placed betore the e 
work must ever hold a foremost place, not only in the a: of India, 
but in that of 7 human race.” 

of. H. H. Wilson in the Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1800. 
WILL me. & NORGATE, 14. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
Lendon, W.C.; and 20. South rederick Street, 


Just published, price 4s., 12mo., cloth, 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to DANISH 
i or NORWEGIAN: a Collection of useful Phrases and Sen- 
tences, arranged in Grammatical Order, with References to Rask's 
“ Danish Grammar,” and Extracts from Danish and Norwegian His- 
torians, with E nee atory Notes and Vocabulary at the Foot of the 
Page. By J. W. FRAEDERSDORFF, of the Taylor Institution, 
Oxiord. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 

London, W.C, ; and 20. South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Price 2s. 6d., crown 8vo., sewed, 


GRAMMAR of the MODERN TRISH LAN- 
i GUAGE. desis the U se of the Classes in the U piverelty, of 
Dublin. By the REV {ARLES H. Hl. W RIGHT, M.A., 
Coll., Dublin. Second dition. revised and enlarged. 
WILLIAMS & NORG | ATE, 14. Henrietta Strect, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Price 78. 6d. 


HE BOOK OF JONAH, in Chaldee, Syriac, 
-Ethiopic, and Arabic. With Giaceartes, by W. WRIGIIT, Pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the University of Dublin 


Price 7s. 6d., 8vo., cloth, 


A GRAMMAR of the ARABIC LANGUAGE, 
Translated from the Geraen of CASPARI, and edited, with Additions 
and Corrections, by W. WRIGUT, Professor of Arabic in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. Vol. 

“The most valuable contribution to the study of the Shemitic dialects 
that has ever appeared in England.” — Saturday Review. 

**To the Arabic student this work supplics a great desideratum, . . to 
the Hebraist the comparative notes of peculiar interest. « It isthe 
best book to place in the hands of a beginner.” — /vange lic sal Christen- 
dom, 

Price 7s. 6d., 8vo., cloth, 


A GRAMMAR of the SYRIAC LANGUAGE. 
Translated and abridged from the Work of HOFFMANN, with Addi- 
tions by B. HARKIS COWPER, 


“ The present Grammar may be considered one of the most valuable 


| contributions to Syriac studies which has appeared for many years.” 


Vols. 8vo., with upwards of 14 beautiful Portraits from Original 


Miniatures and Oil Paintings. 


vI. 
THE GREATEST OF THE PLANTAGE- » 


NETS : an Historical Memoir. By EDMUND CLIFFORD. &vo. 


Few of our English writers have done pasties to the high intellect and 
larzeness of heart of King Edward the First. nor to the practical wisdom 
ome in every act and decision of this great founder of the English 


VIL.- 


THE HISTORY OF ROME FROM THE 


Literary Churchman, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Price 10s. 6¢., 8vo., cloth, 


Ts BOOK OF GENESIS in HEBREW; a 


Critically revised Text, with various Readings, Grammatical and 


Critical Notes. By the Rev. C. H. H. WRIGHT, M.A., Trin. Coll., 


Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline. By DR. MOMMSEN. j 


Translated under the Sanction and Revision of the Author, in- 
cluding his latest Corrections. By the REV. W. PITT DICKSON ; 
with an Introduction by Da. Scamrrz. Crown 8vo. 


Vill. 


LITHIAKA. GEMS AND JEWELS. Their 
History, Geography, Chemistry, and Ana, from the Earliest Ages 
to the Present Time. By MADAME DE BARRERA, Author of 
“Memoirs of Rachel.” One Vol. with Illustrations. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlin; Street, W., 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


ublin. 
“ An excellent example of a book of the Old Testament, edited on 
principles of real ccholarship. We heartily recommend it to Students 
of Hebrew, as the very best 1 ‘ext-book for their studies.” — Church of 
England Monthly Review. 

“ The Notes are characterise1 by caution and judgment, as well as 
by great diligence in examining the opinions of Commentators, and 
the relative vaiue of the various readings." — Literary Churchman. 
& 14. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 

London, W.C, ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, in 8vo., price 18s., the Sixth Edition of 


BC TURES, HISTORICAL, DOCTRINAL, 
4 and PRACTICAL, on the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND. By FRANCIS-RUSSELL NIXON, D.D., Lord Bishop 


of Tasmania. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Now ready, in small 8vo. (large print), price 3s. 6d. cn. 
) EDITATIONS for a MONTH, on Select Pas- 
sages of Scripture. By C. A. 8. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, §. W. 
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This Day, Cheaper Edition, in One Volume, Crown Octavo, 6s. 
MAVEMOISELLE MORI: a Tale of Modern Messrs, Bell §° Daldy’s New List. 
Rome. 

Londo: JOHN W. PARKER & SON, West Strand, W.C. j 
— | NEW BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


This Day, Third Edition, Revised, 3s. 6c. 
SOU ERS: an Ace Pan Ex- 
SOUTHLANDERS : an Account of an Ex- | Crown 4to., Cloth, VW. la: Aptiqne elegant, 


pedition into the Interior of New Holland. | ; Moroceo, by Hayday, 27. 2. 
London: JOUN W. PARKER & SON, West Strand, W.C. | POETS" WIT AND HUMOUR. 
NOW READY, PRICE § SHIL LINGS. Selected by WH. WILLS, and illustrated with more than 100 Engravii 


from Drawings by Charles Bennett and George I. Thomas. ( 


SERM.ONS | 


PREACHED IN WESTMINSTER: | Quarto, Ornamental Cloth, 15s., Antique Morocco elegant, 1. Is, 
THE PROMISES OF JESUS CHRIST. 
REY. C, F. SECRETAN, Tiluminated by ALBE RT H. WARREN, and dedicated, by Permie 
Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Vauxhall Bridge Road. sion, to H.R.IL. the Princess Alice. Ready. 
The Profits will be given to the Building Fund of the West- . = 
minster and Pimlico Church of England Commercial Crown 4to., Ornamental Cloth, 10s. 6d. ; Antique Morocco elegant, 
School. 


CONTENTS: | SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST. 


ape Way to be happy. XI. Sins of the Tongue. | 
he W oman taken in XIL. Youth and Age. With Tilus Birket Foster, Gustave Frederick 
XIIL. Christ our Rest. ifred Slader, and Gustave Janet. (Just 
Itt. Two of Crea- XIV. The Slavery of Sin. 
XV. The Sleep of 
} x Javid's Sin our Wa > 
The. Fall and the Repent-  XVT- David'sSinour Warning. | yep. J, G, EDGAR'S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS.—Feap. 
The Good Dauchter. XVIII. The Worship ofthe Sera- | 
VI. The Convenient Season. =| phim SEA-KINGS AND NAVAL HEROES. 
wor ant pythe of the Martyrs. | XIX. Joseph a an Example tothe | With Mlustrations by Keene and Johnson. ch 
IX, St. Faul’ s Thorn in the XX. Home Religion. is 
XXE. The Latin Service of the | 
Xx. E vil Thous chte. Romish Chure! Imperial lémo., Cloth, Gilt edges, 5s., 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF BALLADS. 


With Sixteen large Illustrations by John Gilbert, and Ore 
Harry Rogers. st Readg. 


Mr. Sccretan is a pains-taking writer of practical ay 
to minister to an intelligent middle-class London cong 
to avoid the temptation to appear abstrusely intellectu t 
with many London preachers,—an at the same time t 
strictly plain sermon required by an unlettered flock in the country. 
He has hit the mean with complete success, and produced a volume 
which will be readily bought by those who are in search of sermons for 
family reading. Out of -one it is almost Feap. 8vo., 
to give an extract which would show the quality of the rest, but while | 
we commend them as a whole, we desire to mention with especial re- | A NEW VOLUME OF LEGENDS AND 
spect one on the ‘ Two Records of Creation,’ in which the rerata | 
questio of * Geology and Genesis is stated with great perspicuity and LYRICS 


‘nithfulness; another on *‘ Home Religion,’ in which the duty of the | - 
Cc hristian to labour for the salvation of his relatives and friends is By A. A. PROCTER. (Shorti. 
strongly enforced, and oneoa the * Latin Service in the Romish Church,’ | *** The Fifth Edition of the First Series is now ready. 


whie " though an argumentative sermon on a point of controversy, is 
perfectly free from a controversial spirit, and treats the subject with 
great fairness and ability." — Literary Churchman. 


Post Svo., 9., 


“ They are earnest, thoughtful, and practical — of moderate length 
and well adapted for families.” — Jagliah Churchman. THE MANSE OF MASTLAND. 


“ The sermons are remarkable for their ‘unadorned eloquence’ and Translated from the Dutch by THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, M.A. 
their pure, nervous Saxon sentences, which make them intellizible to (Ready. 
the poorest, and pleasing to the most fas tidious. . «+ There are two seed 


wherein Mr. Secretan displays not only eloquence but learning—that on 
the Mosaie account of the creation as reconcilable with the revelations Feap. 8vo., 6s., 
of geologi ence, and that on the service of the Romish 


a liberality, Saale » and good sense.” — THE HOME LIFE OF ENGLISH LADIES 
to recommend it to IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


* This volume bears evidence of no small ey 


our readers. It is characterised by a liberality and breadth of thoucht 
which might be copied with advantage by many of the. ee s bre- By the Author of “ Magdalen Stafford (38-). (Ready. 
thren, while the language is nervous, racy Saxon. In Mr. Secretan'’s 
sermons there are genuine touches of fecling and pathos which are im- 
pressive and affecting ¢;—notably in those on ‘the Woman taken in 8vo., 15s., 
Adultery,’ and on * Youth ‘ge. On in the light of a 
contribution to sterling English literature, Mr. Secretan's sermons are MMEN 
worthy of our commendation.”’— Globe. A NEW co TARY ON THE 

“ Mr. Secretan no man tbe attained a consi GOSPELS 
position at Oxford, and he is well known in Westminster—where he has | ” - 
worked for many years — no less as an indefatigable and self-denying Fos te pay CHRISTIAN 
clergyman than as an effective preach These sermons are extremely T RAS TER y the Vv. DEN 
plain — simple and pre-eminently prac’ tical — intellig ible to the poorest, oreester College, Ox ‘and Incumbent of St. Bart (Ready. 


while there runs through them a poetical spirit and many touches of | 


the highest pathos which must attract intellectual minds.” — Weedly | 

ail. | 

* Practical subjects, treated in an earnest and sensible manner, give | THE ITALIAN REFORMATION. e 
Mr. C. F. Secretan's Sermons preached in Westminster a higher value Two Vols. 8vo., 32s., 


than such volumes in general possess. It deserves success." —Guardian. 
London: BELL & DALDY, 186. Fleet Street, E.C. | THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ANTONIO 
LADY accustomed to read and copy Old Mann- | FALEARSS. 

t h ortic ory of the Italian Reformers in vteen en 

scripts at the Museum and State Paper Office, has a portion of ER, ty Original Letters and Unedited tL hy x 


time at present unoce upied which she would be happy to devote to the 
service of any Lady or Gentleman who may require a Transcriber. 


Address A. B., 13. Tachbrook Street, Warwick Square, S.W. 


BELL & DALDY, 136. Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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